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FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


THURSDAY, JULY 26, 2007 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

Washington, DC. 

The Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 1:35 p.m., in Room 
2141, Rayburn House Office Building, the Honorable John Conyers, 
Jr. (Chairman of the Committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Conyers, Nadler, Scott, Watt, Lofgren, 
Jackson Lee, Delahunt, Cohen, Sutton, Davis, Wasserman Schultz, 
Ellison, Smith, Sensenbrenner, Coble, Gallegly, Chabot, Lungren, 
Forbes, Feeney, Franks, and Gohmert. 

Staff present: Perry Apelbaum, Staff Director and Chief Counsel; 
Joseph Gibson, Minority Chief Counsel; Robert Reed, Majority 
Counsel; and Brandon Johns, Majority Staff Assistant. 

Mr. Conyers. Good afternoon. The Committee will come to order. 

Today’s hearing is on the Federal Bureau of Investigation. And 
our sole witness today is Robert Mueller, III, Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, whom we welcome to the Committee 
hearing. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation is the linchpin of the Na- 
tion’s law enforcement efforts. We have granted the Bureau signifi- 
cant powers: the ability to initiate investigations, to conduct sur- 
veillance on our citizens, and to combat crime and, more recently, 
terrorism. 

And with those powers go responsibility and accountability to re- 
spect citizens’ civil rights and civil liberties, to testify fully and 
forthrightly to Congress. 

There are thousands of men and women in the FBI who put their 
lives on the line for us every day, while doing their utmost to en- 
sure the rights of the people are fully respected. 

It is a difficult balancing act, and the FBI’s history is replete 
with instances where the Bureau has crossed the line, and some- 
times that abuse has risen to the very top. 

We saw it going back in history with the notorious 
COINTELPRO investigation into political activities in the 1950’s 
and 1960’s. We saw it when the FBI saw fit to wiretap and harass 
Martin Luther King, Jr., and the files of groups such as the 
NAACP. 

It is no understatement to say that the shadow of J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver still haunts the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

The stakes are even higher today than they were then, because 
after the tragedy of September 11, Congress passed new laws 
transferring even greater powers to the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
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tigation under the PATRIOT Act. At the same time, the Depart- 
ment relaxed regulations that had been in place for decades to 
check the FBI’s powers. We also granted the Bureau significant 
funding increases. 

Now, the FBI has had notable successes, and under Mr. 
Mueller’s leadership has been able to begin the process of modern- 
izing and retooling itself. 

This week, they seized more than $500 million worth of counter- 
feited goods in China. 

The Bureau has also had some unfortunate failures, that include 
the so-called National Security Letter program. And several 
months ago, we learned that FBI agents had routinely used na- 
tional security letters without proper authorization and outside of 
statutory and regulatory requirements. 

We learned of the FBI misuse of so-called exigent letters in non- 
emergency situations. In other words, the FBI claimed that there 
was an emergency simply to bypass the national security letter re- 
quirements. 

Five months later, I have yet to learn of a single FBI agent or 
employee being disciplined. Five months later, we have no concrete 
guarantees that this won’t happen again. Five months later, we 
still have no reform of the whistleblower process. 

We all appreciate the need for increased powers to combat ter- 
rorism. We in Congress have the job of making sure that these 
powers are not abused. If they are, we have the further job of rein- 
ing in those powers as appropriate, by oversight and, if necessary, 
by statute. 

And so it is in that spirit that we are conducting this hearing. 
And I hope that we will be able to work cooperatively with this Di- 
rector and head of the FBI to ensure that we are striking that dif- 
ficult and proper balance between security and liberty. 

I am pleased now to recognize Lamar Smith, the Ranking Mem- 
ber of the Judiciary Committee, from Texas, for his opening com- 
ments. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Like you, Mr. Chairman, I welcome today’s witness. Director 
Mueller. And I want to thank him for his dedication and commit- 
ment to the mission of the FBI, which plays such an integral role 
in protecting the lives of the American people. 

Certainly Director Mueller deserves credit for his efforts to suc- 
cessfully prevent another terrorist attack since 9/11. The FBI re- 
cently has thwarted two intended terrorist attacks: one at Fort Dix 
Army Base and one at JFK International Airport. 

As the recent National Intelligence Estimate has indicated, 
though, our Nation is still at risk. We must continue to wage the 
war against terrorism at home and abroad. 

On another subject, last March the Committee reviewed the In- 
spector General’s audit of the FBI’s use of national security letters. 
In that audit, the LG. raised concerns regarding the FBI’s use of 
such letters. The problem was with enforcement of the law, not the 
law itself 

The FBI has conducted an internal audit of NSL files, prepared 
and dispersed specific guidelines for the use of NSL authority to its 
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56 field offices, and established an Office of Compliance to ensure 
that its practices adhere to Federal laws and regulations. 

A few days ago, the Justice Department and the FBI announced 
new measures to enhance national security oversight and compli- 
ance. 

DOJ created a dedicated Oversight Section within the National 
Security Division. The FBI created a new Office of Integrity and 
Compliance. 

These new oversight programs will help ensure that national se- 
curity investigations are conducted in a manner consistent with the 
Nation’s laws, regulations, and policies, including those designed to 
protect the privacy interests and civil liberties of U.S. citizens. 

It is worthwhile to remember that no evidence suggests that any- 
one at the FBI intended to violate the law or internal policy gov- 
erning use of NSLs. 

FBI agents acted in good faith and sought to comply with the 
law, even as they worked under severe time constraints and with 
an urgent desire to stop terrorist activities. 

As the Inspector General reported, NSLs are a critical tool in 
fighting terrorism and keeping our country safe. To do their job, 
the FBI must collect important information about suspected terror- 
ists and spies. 

The FBI has combated terrorism while continuing to fight 
against other more traditional forms of crime, such as gang vio- 
lence, white-collar fraud schemes, cyber-crime, child pornography, 
drug trafficking, and intellectual property crime, too. 

Director Mueller, thank you for all the good work that the FBI 
has done for all good Americans. I appreciate your being here. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you, Mr. Smith. 

Robert Mueller III, Director of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, has held his post since September 4, 2001. He has a long and 
distinguished career in public service. Between Princeton and Uni- 
versity of Virginia Law School, he served as an officer in the Ma- 
rines and was heavily decorated. 

He has been an Assistant United States Attorney in San Fran- 
cisco, in Boston, and in Washington, DC. He served as Assistant 
Attorney General for the Criminal Division in the early 1990’s. And 
he returned to San Francisco in 1998 as United States Attorney. 

In between that, he has managed two stints in private practice 
as a partner at two prominent Boston firms. He was called back 
from San Francisco to Washington in early 2001 to be Acting Dep- 
uty Attorney General, where he served until assuming his current 
post. 

We have his statement, which will be included in the record, and 
we welcome him to proceed with his commentary. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE ROBERT S. MUELLER, HI, 
DIRECTOR, FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 

Mr. Mueller. Thank you. Chairman Conyers, Representative 
Smith and other Members of the Committee. Thank you for having 
me here today. 

When I was sworn in nearly 6 years ago, we were keenly aware 
not only of the successes of the Bureau, but also of the need to ad- 
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dress a number of management and administrative challenges fac- 
ing the Bureau. 

The terrorist attacks of September 11, coupled with emerging 
terrorist and criminal threats brought on by globalization and ad- 
vances in technology, required far more changes than we ever an- 
ticipated prior to September 11. 

Today, the FBI is a stronger organization, committed to pro- 
tecting the American people from both terrorism and traditional 
crime, while upholding the Constitution and protecting civil lib- 
erties. 

Today, I want to give you a brief sense of the FBI’s current prior- 
ities, the changes we have made to meet our mission, and some of 
the challenges we are facing. 

After September 11, the FBI’s priorities shifted dramatically. 
Today, our top three priorities — counterterrorism, counterintel- 
ligence, and cybersecurity — relate to the national security. And to 
that end, we have made a number of changes in the Bureau, both 
in structure and in the way we do business. 

The FBI’s top priority is, and will continue to be, the prevention 
of another terrorist attack. 

Since September 11, we have made significant progress and had 
notable successes in the war against terror. We have doubled the 
number of intelligence analysts on board and tripled the number 
of linguists. We have set up field intelligence groups in each of our 
56 field offices, tripled the number of joint terrorism task forces 
from 33 to over 100, in which we combine the resources and exper- 
tise of the FBI, the intelligence community, and State and local law 
enforcement officers. 

And today, intelligence is woven through every FBI program and 
every operation. And as has been pointed out, we have successfully 
broken-up terrorist plots across the country; whether it be Lacka- 
wanna, New York; Portland, Oregon; Torrance, California; Chicago; 
and recently the potential attacks on Fort Dix and the JFK plot. 

Our second priority is counterintelligence, protecting our Nation’s 
most sensitive secrets from those who would do us harm and who 
would strike at our economic well-being. We reach out to busi- 
nesses and universities, we join forces with other intelligence com- 
munity members, and we work closely with the military and others 
to safeguard our secrets. 

Our third priority in the post-9/11 world is the ever-evolving 
cybercrime threat. Our foreign adversaries and competitors can re- 
motely observe, target, acquire and exploit our information to their 
advantage. Terrorists now recruit, train and plan attacks on the 
Internet. 

Sexual predators prowl chat rooms for young victims. Spies sell 
intellectual property and state secrets to the highest bidder. Hack- 
ers who used to shut down servers around the world for bragging 
rights may now be linked to criminal and terrorist organizations. 
Many traditional crimes, from money laundering and fraud, to 
identity theft and organized crime, have migrated online. 

The FBI’s Cyber Division, created 5 years ago, uses highly 
trained investigators to address these threats. And we effectively 
partner with government and industry through our sponsorship of 
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InfraGard, a public and private alliance of over 20,000 individual 
members. 

And while Americans are justifiably concerned about terrorism, 
it is crime in their communities that often directly touches their 
lives. With limited resources, the FBI must target those criminal 
threats against which we have the most substantial and lasting im- 
pact. And I want to emphasize five areas. 

First, public corruption. In the past 2 years alone, we have con- 
victed over 1,500 Federal, State, and local officials and recovered 
hundreds of millions in fines and restitution. 

Civil rights: In recent years, we have expanded our civil rights 
program beyond police brutality and hate crimes to include the 
Civil Rights Cold Case Initiative and human trafficking issues. 

Transnational organized crime continues to evolve with advances 
in globalization and technology. And we will continue our inter- 
national commitments to this threat. 

White-collar crime, including corporate, securities, commodities, 
investment, mortgage, and health care fraud, continue to adversely 
affect our Nation’s economy and contributes to a number of victims. 
And we will continue our efforts to maintain public confidence in 
our country’s economic institutions. 

Another area I might mention is our hurricane fraud initiative, 
addressing contract and procurement fraud in the Gulf Coast re- 
gion in the aftermath of Hurricanes Katrina and Rita. 

Violent crime, especially violent gangs: Gangs are a nationwide 
plague no longer limited to our largest cities. The FBI works to 
combat this pervasive threat through our Safe Streets task forces, 
which have grown nearly three-fold since 2001. 

And we are combating violent crime through other partnerships 
and task forces. Some of our Safe Streets and Safe Trails task 
forces are dedicated to other violent crime, from kidnappings to ex- 
tortions to major interstate theft to assaults and murder in Indian 
country. 

Finally, let me conclude by bringing you up to date on two issues 
about which I know you have particular concern, one of which has 
already been mentioned, and that is national security letters. 

In response to the Department of Justice inspector general’s re- 
port concerning our use of national security letters, the Bureau is 
in the process of implementing numerous reforms on which, I be- 
lieve, your staff members have been continuously briefed. 

These reforms will ensure that we comply fully with both the let- 
ter and the spirit of the authorities entrusted to us. 

We are identifying and rectifying errors in our use of NSLs. We 
have changed the approval process to include review of all NSL re- 
quests by FBI attorneys. We have and are retraining agents and 
supervisors on how and when to use NSLs. 

Within the FBI itself, we have established the Office of Integrity 
and Compliance, reporting directly to the FBI’s deputy director. 
While many major corporations have compliance divisions, few, if 
any, government agencies have a department-wide program to in- 
ternally monitor compliance. And given the complex nature and im- 
portant nature of our mission, as well as the number of rules and 
guidelines and laws to which we are subject, such a program is an 
imperative, and we have put it in place. 
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And finally, to respond, Mr. Chairman, to one of your issues in 
terms of accountability, we are conducting an investigation with 
the Inspector General in the lead into the use of the exigent letters. 
And my expectation is, as a result of that investigation, we will 
take whatever steps are necessary to hold persons accountable. 
That investigation is pushing forward rapidly, but it is still ongo- 
ing. 

Second, in recent years, we have made major improvements to 
the FBI’s outdated information technology systems. We have in- 
stalled thousands of state-of-the-art computers and secure and 
global networks. 

We are also in the process of implementing Sentinel, to help the 
FBI manage information and provide enhanced information shar- 
ing, search and analytical capabilities. In June, we successfully im- 
plemented the first phase of Sentinel, and are currently working on 
the development and deployment of the next set of capabilities. 

Mr. Chairman, let me conclude by saying that the FBI was cre- 
ated nearly 100 years ago to address crime crossing State bound- 
aries. The threats we now face are global, and technology is moving 
more quickly than any of us could have foreseen just 10 years ago. 

We must continue to protect the security of our Nation, while up- 
holding the civil rights guaranteed by the Constitution. 

When I speak to special agents upon their graduation from the 
FBI Academy, I remind each one that it is not enough to prevent 
foreign countries from stealing our secrets. We must prevent that 
from happening while still upholding the rule of law. It is not 
enough just to stop the terrorist. We must stop him while main- 
taining his civil liberties. It is not enough to catch the criminal. We 
must catch him while respecting his civil rights. 

Mr. Chairman, Representative Smith, and Members of the Com- 
mittee, I appreciate the opportunity to testify this afternoon and 
look forward to answering your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Mueller follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of the Honorable Robert S. Mueller 

ROBERT S. MTBLLER, ID 
IJtRIOCTOR 
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Ii -■ Caaip.'u'* . uiKvv.ra Ballot !• ,iuJ I iitio .1 te idd'tf'-is Lun<v ^'n l"ia c i ilttiTt. 

n ti 1 I til. J'J' a lljlii is.t 'll "u n, ii' Hi BKt.t Tiilal'.s illj 11, t 'a! t .1 'i> 

Vioieni (.'rime 

\,)ti>r. il It np .tea .niao uca* hiatufk K'W . hiik 015.- rart to die 

vi IH'at Ja a tut, 11 I ,T t-t lie T il 1C i' • ‘ W .itO'aCH v' t li,vtK alld-'i'-lc ’ll 

ra upc'’U.ri etja at nai ic •, r.uoi' dccrca’C' . • ic ai’rr'ba i m j .lU Cisa cs 'n ’hoi 
CU'I Itl lit.at \ vlti . n't', H 1 Hn! .I t ' I . »k.Lttl P! , k ! Bf s 2 Hft I . lii 11 i I .1 , 
K-’p! ti !' t I' ’ Ilia 'I i ’<1 'll I) ‘ I'll . Ill i ! I{ Pi, ‘ 1. 1 cl ‘ ' 1 1' i'll I jss HI h, i i' c J 
iHiI’ll'i 1). tllll ■ ll L ,11 , t in \’i IC, P'L'ii , 11 i ilo IJ ' r'tl' iKlitl!l\‘ dc 'r, 11' 

1 1 1 1,. icttiot'ik,! rttc te\ ii ui’it t o e V t n iK n i tH I'n u ni nimi c, 

1 ittp tC K 1 1 ( ! 1 Uit’cn 1 1 iiis'u'.Liitt un t' h la niU'S Hl ) .Milnttlu i t ta 
.. cll'ieMtl ati'sai ’ ntrc.fta li annn ^rdixtt Itw Pt, a 1 itijtiTi/t* uu 

iHsuiiiiCv fij TjJ’ j'litt t ah'p 31 p I i-t ii-iai \> a d.t tiiiran, ' 'p'.iat'i ll! . latt 

at'ivts 1 3 ft I I'Cat i nil -U 1.C ti' iVst I '-L iiw-Ct ap ueJ't. lUa* to < a,, t t; -lu N 1 

.ja ds-J i 'led C'' ra.i dtc't llcadilun > .it '‘.a t r . k * urct'- ‘•atain.i 

LllaSC Ufa 'ICli ll ] )Ji Ji' Cl'U t , n-pjjh Ilift L ip, vHiktltSI ' ft,) (i 11 ,' 

t ipt jdPitk 1 p ! Jtk lu tt . tkdualed u \ aleil cr i le a iiau,nJitlci 

Pt M' 1 'Op, siitr I a ft HMft th in ' Id i 'lift ic 'ui tjj.j, 

‘A e tiki ft, ■’'tic ij ' HI ft'iti. '.i i! I Kii * IS i i lunl r- at os' t . I'ltii.t Mute ihai 

'' ft' k] , • *. ftts ‘ il ,1 . s s nd 'lift! . > >' i)ik s le h' s Jc ” ,*!i Ihc n ft itc . r I Imcl 

■t a' srpii's to kt ii " ft el ii\ ut in ,'\/i ig , r niinr! Ueiiu , ii J siai n. iha 

1 1 iia K 11 a ’ jr, pi wi iv i.a trur.i tede a' ft k ftat, a f t.a s u s iftiito; > i Id, 

isircci, 

Vn-jii ,'s > ftt ikuiij log.rkcr to t nift 1 ci.ii'es aga ftst ^kudicii ^lie ’Mm, , let 
lift tsji'i ri1 In t a ’’ll wiiisstu oeniih ii 'i- upt n d p ost.ta’io'i ri vs Tudat d.. 

1 ■!. , n ft Pem psp t> ate* t .1 pj 'ti'b 2’ J-t’kauM ijsK t a.!,j ,u gi,, 

Pti s iLC ts ntspEi ‘1. ’PuicoMr ■'*'11 vh vlrt* 1 'twUtt ’(„t nt-Pt .i>'d i,i 

'tip aft k,. !i id, i tb i I pkiLiluis 'iPis i'tpri nn» .1 . m iu'tri<ms'i i i.r* 

lift aodit’s .he oC' ftSi’.e psob (,• 1 at „ )JJ .il diiL' 1,1’s li T B1 i d | pp 

■\’'d.iC'K n Bapn! I ’si'liit ftCot H ,a ' s i 1 1 it a t i i.r i ' " ,iir s •’.] ir a j 

J.jDa.atd tnabk iL, rapisJ .J. e.spt.itntetl Lrpnps Agin.,. C.ii.ldr^r, 

ni 'stipjii'is 1 lies, agtriM PH \it c "lue t.i.a> t. i-s ’irm il ar i rcMHi'Le 'issistau.'’ k 

'Itlft iiH . w )> ifixt ’ >h,,, pri^i- ft ]|. tftpm.iaii Vrlttn'-.i’ nft jli, 1 1 tip.t ■- 

b kii e ' S i> t ipiii ■' 'in the ( ' K' f v'l ft , h,i, * K’er d>" , • t J 2 ’ U 1 lb ! visa 

cii>-' lift- f been rccs '.erst! aiitc aiii a’f .n>t iwe ns ha'-t been ■ssp'ti 2. 

V l oienl, (.i ana Activ iiv 

c iKi! i.H e s', Hhupav thol ? igas irum > ..sicfsi gang- lliee arc a natiO” side 
p’a j’le !h.ai ft r.i' • ’ vt-r intivd r '■u'- 'ditiest citie' 
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S'lit'Otii !i>r .'v mink I’-iir i i.iknS i' ’ .'.(i-w n !■' iii- n.oii. I •• i J 
< lu'i.i ■ nc it\e'ni> din ’ ia '■ n -.ii.fnni m riiii 'vt ■ .m-J -s-'.ildj 

ivlnr’tn I he r ,’rheri 1 agi. r-. 'inrk-rg ^u. n . j'- 'a hd*' en v i- ,a i\ /•' p^- .-nt 

■\\ <_ r<‘i I nc'\ w 'rk Mdh Ml r St 'k' . r.i ill. Pi jMfirers i ci'n’n, t th s | r*"' i m. 

I’wj! « ii la ,SfV;ci.kei ^j'lF ikt' k' ni_ p 

a ’L ki aCt lip i. iVk i-a.k; ’n n ijn i ,< lethk' n' ■ji.f- ' iin'-e a <. 

* ui . 1 ill p'l.i* I’lnk' *ii>1 Ml I'lfiLan t 1’ 11 'Idle t* Ucl ' laiii I 

li'a', 1iei vO’ 1 Lkilaci d 2 Ji'l! i. eitnt MHp nen I'm 

!>I -J. i' 'll "J. I l4 me., pj"! . f aUm m %! Uteik k-nintll tid»H 

e'lL liiieriMiU a W .im •!; < r 11( t > -..ippi r' 'i r i« ' fnTi.t.i>i.ii n m i . 

mn<e i ai hnes Th'\i"U . i ' irforri, u.' ani].vn-h%'e the nu'.vih 

' 1 •! 1 1 > iirni ,1 mti' it\ di.i >. 1 C itii 1 n! !. dk" Ina- p ke d > pn leitlici'tn 
L.iiPtn lOit L' aen-si tlie I ndeil •!.. w Ttk \l -il .. co-hit kJ wi*'! kaiii IF- » t.'e 
k.it nm.jiL 1.1 kl ip f I f > 1 , td Lilt all 1 1 t' dnaii- i c e iFili’ !1,l. im c i.... 

• , |1 dj ■ iM « I .dlj l.l'Lt lUMll ' ll> I' e \ll l! CL t 11, I I'c \th ' 1 , I '1 

c/.nj a i I uicd 'aTiiK.rls LSi tiekl ell t ■ iveMuci i n, . i ihe \fS ' i>i'e 'i. iniikiia 
iiniit I •■ll,l.^k^ I in'., jitioi ' ws'i' o'hu ’’'C ! 'teV tederdi nd nkriulu i i.imral 

' -t ,r 1- ^ ,l’t , 

! I 'Ld-nnn .1’ ilk' h e- ick 1' . etrjts'.i in in r.l* ,i ijirini. >_'a<ia luniCeitii 
Virer'i. uulWnjaU tl e RM, - ■ jp ed p. Pen nhips witi. . > < -panL I'l'Ca li. 
kjI’.ijiT Hc’iduia- ird t i.i 1 > ni, 1, atiKig ehet tmii.t ice 'A . en v.i •'% eg ”.iti n.' 

I k Dwp Ulircdi di et.iv u.'.lt’k I)o;vrii 1 l.rii .,t To I- le <1 heei lA • ) eiippi ’ '1 a "BI 

L tiiii F ' n., ail f irii i III 1 1 f v[ik' Lt i! i>, \1 h I n ii iiiL \ ‘>1, !u« ill", m n 

ii' n. i' li iikii 1 , 1.1 dll ‘’e r xCTfi'ieU, ,ii e „li u\ i j, die i ni'ce Siatv'e h* 

lie 1.1 ai't > 11 t^iL L I 111 n tier'. t she k /e ili.c.,- ..id he ic.i rrjici'n i.i. \nt.- 

>. i. I i \( 1 1 . liter j;in -i. i< ' h' uk ' it. ' ic' t iei..-ic,i 'i Sd ■ 'ie id . m T ehsi.i. i 

C,.ivi L Ri gn ts drograni 

Ve n a kii.i.i. ' 'a 1 B I' l' need '1 Tie Pc , r.g e I’i '■ighte > 'ceci, in 
iCl I VC I ne I Ac eep >n( 1 c 4 ■ . 1 (. •, d 'Jigik I- cnmK'. w lu .it huej ,( .uc 

• ..iiH’s ,1 .li'ii .lie i \ I R jhk ( I Id V IS i.lJ.ia .J.d iiuili «! h I 'icKu^ )",i a' 
sinrt "li'ii hi ri! nikr Id I'll d,rg ^ 11 1 ! fig) ts „ i^es lie,' intri'l cil ‘k'cicii Iren i ' 'j 
k 1,5.S'F 

ir i firiciri et ' l)h, i1 • ! In .ir.J the Depdlni.-iit n! hj,t.ii Ikcx) 'u .in C wdh 
re ' \ \t'r ■ tc Vii tKni Po\ , 1_ I ia L intc'. ae.l th.. \aii. -i.i I ti'.ti e. gu, -i' li’i 
t 1 Righ.s ( I'lJ ( ase L It dlitL \s p it .Fh is idii ... c ■ ni » Bi l.kl I ik sn t'cl I 
O’lkes In iL-cSiici c I e ' a'ls 'ii k L \ il igh's , s’s ,i k le dc.eiim, t.ii i “ .I'cs 
i . d s (> I'enJili n, ; osiL'iijiij, s net tils II ii’iM 1 .c tr. "5 K ierWiS ■.ii.ch'eL*i 
h fiJed '(• I ! ecltj t* I’L ( .eh w ii '.ica tc be "me ,iJ i ■■ it- i iist.etJ s ■ .a d ka, i 

• ,>i. fi hill i, 1 (hi st> e MS ii" uidth \ic car iii'.nc 'ot'\ u J. s.l wd 
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W ' •'! k>' n* !l it ri.'i’ TJ rJcT'i I’riviVC ’‘licrh.*, t v wi.r.-* rri !i ih* 

'IVt "i ifdti . 1.11’ i'u.I Ur )' WC'C I'TISIlk'Ultini a' 1*01 t. i • kol I.*> < >! 

•il.t . M n.% jmJ irilTinTi' lj'.lshjic’- i.i 1 ve!} 

' v* I e tjp< ts ’nd Ir cid' nl t K^.; ’.tui l" > r\cf , iiop' jfd ’uaka.rov^ii'- n 
lor.iiv,. a ] il ^1 ktS’ ink.uN U.iv- j!!aipcd Ilia ,ii>p>. !• < ik n'' J i-- ’L. r i.i..vai'irc 

k,. i_ I hii'i I r ‘i.i, 1 ! 11 <1 t.v ku K kk 1 aj'-tiiUiUi (• ! „ 1 >i> . ( ' i‘L arJ 

in' finr ■ t icrn )ll i. 1 1 . ijr, e \i hr t'avL ’n i ri 5 • ) !i ' 'i i i .k'\ K, cr \>.a' 

L ,1 .'CJ'il hl-.Hia ! ih> LUjtlR ( tl 1 . 1 . LiV'l rj^i 1 , • ) 'viRHiSil} ji' 1 . ‘ ''‘4 

\ ‘t .t' i‘!i’ Irat-i i' IS vM L I n It t.d fi ' I'l*. ‘'M> n iiri.'R. i ( Ir'Ili 4\ 'i Is 

* hi lUjii \Oji sHpps'i- tnt'it mvss '''' h ! v p issai^s h’ 'I c I P'.i-;. d • ■ i 

t iMihedl SI Raiht.l irt Alt \'s illh.sctis icsoincs v.- I’ci t'> piv 'ii’crts i i4 
I ‘^“‘Sills' itst,. i les !!i hii’ li. sc IC'P' iiih ^ n i s ivj 

I '[d'5siijiU>'id_.3 aa 1 cd t ti i a 

j rji ai.iu ' idi aan cd c* tic .•tnmiu.'s t* 'vr.tc .’UidJ\ mx- m t i r il . t- ■" 

aad iciinKiiicxv.. 

fd< (HiNiisiri.s >nMf ,11 cti (_■ na’ Liitarpr . 'i d xi 's ''itx'Ni.d ii 
1,1111. dsk 'eis'.ii ) j '.lit i” i>ia i. '1 ■ na dTei't, Vrier .in" mx cp, viir.ndi i' a 

h '\a ni*,nH • (l a i, i 1 ., ' i . r ■ it i/t i ui, i a ■,(u' in a . 'A^ m- ii > > vhu s 
1 1 (.sii jH ni! i uj- , .,0 \1 , ',11 \siii .n<! VI x ai o’l' > I'/oU riTa . I »• Xs 
liits'L.iJ'i ana.''!<i c'l exa'P,' s Pciidina Lura-un ore iraa c, "c a isO. iti.it’iscJ 
tis hs ps" tci ikl !) Hi 1 1 X 111 ,nl‘ iTii R .x.ijs \si n 'n I ax 1 fiai , i at ".‘'a • i-i r ^ 

20 ( 16 . 

Wa ora ivr.iK'na x p-i.ti ats j.our.l t!i; v e.i'd to AiniiU'' .ippiahaiio aid 
■ asrept irxri'icis i ' in c i;ui. nn cnn’i lii! scnJxaies f x c lasnok -re ds uort inp *. ni' 
:hc iialuir I’o' tn c 1 1 Ivi. Siciliaii XLun .icl!-. :i> in ILi’j a.nj m liic i i-ncii 

^ .tii-. in .1 ji,-"*ix“rship ic toe? pajrhcs'.n Pioi.'fl I lie I Fi! las iis^l jacn pcisc'i'xi 1.; 

k >r.s to xoiU v,-ih iiali.in Vatioiia 'Vxkc 'ixc -tiae'-ors. ciJ th.* ta! an 

s' I'i. 'nnl i's'I i’!' r. ve ass'.’ iCii o icirese.iuiita m I P.f Ht.adi]i .iX.'s 'o t ink sidt-bi -.oJc 
iti’ V..f. iis ’T thr f ii ’ jr.kstU rn'cSrclior 

ri'e FB' A i'X.d i.iu Naiiuiui ('iiixo Oi^ari. cdl 'i ix S ,iik t oret ha' nt' iiii; 
'V ’iiii.i;? I'd’’ I'li'i e ti a I si\ \sar-. vreirkoip (o oisi i.tndc ort.ii'i.'s J .mo i. , •.mh ( P! 
aoc’ils permanenth' st.ili.'mcJ n Aiti.ific't !o ai ik a >lh .Ixir " ;i an, n coj'i.oij-.irls. 

Ills •■\ibjiiLll t'lreu'i/cJ Cii,. -a 1 ask ’ siics ml cnit'ins'.et a’ler iion , !his lad, « t‘i 
par'sil t 1 iding 'r- r.iFt- Fk-iut’itin u'’Dci'scsi.. 

! hi' FLli's ( PK’su'n I’d: aKo jsstimcil admh st'i.f'’.c a id npa-a!i,'aa! 

-s-snr.r,’ ihii’t'. '‘Tom 1 Id f'JItk,* it'Iii'.’onat'iinat Ope ’s’’-' is I'o; ii,a Xii!.d,'x.ti fj.n'pcai’ 

< oops.ji 10 in. linns s’ 'M t 'i. v.hk'ii ii 'ic:tdc.o.nrttisC’. OacdU.x.st, Rom in a .’sl'l ) 
sc'fi.’s I dit’.ii’Ojt'ioi sL' , 111 ’ .ninn,!,'''o!i and • itciliuoftce !<j' nic'nhc md nhser.ei 

CO T.Oic' ail, snnnoris sp.'ciah/dd i.isk idrens nJil’’aS’'r'!i i".ni'00fvc’i c’^ir, as ircLii'liia 

’’mraan hailOkinp. toiAki.’. cTirics .-raupgling lA’iixtl' a*a’ knonsni 
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Rccojsm 'I ht ing ihicd* po td h}. ti him' iLH'iial lj> iraai v'-iterpnM’-, 
il’n. iigb')vt tiiv* tvK rp- . 1 i<-’i iritnc i ^\lt^ ti.i* Hfp i ■'iijeii of finti I a- ''diiu 
,ri ' i t i 1 'nurlJ" \i Jn ryai'! 7 ,J ■; h oa h'^ tol aKaaiut t. o.t 

^ 'H,. ‘ ‘iiltJ Males i ’cat Bi 'lam CunaJa VasSjafa iiiil ^ /t ifip i \ jP 
cMh!cus+i 'ocUs e‘tiut'.Ls Hill,, t I' iD eje lo neutral’ /c lb .c a aiii?id ■ r me 
f.R . ps V I i) I le g Cotest niros aim 1 'ii 'cst reach. 

\* Is! V' lilt ( ’U lTl'irK 

’ Is I h loiii ne ’ intcsuc itcs ia'gL- ci . i lus ItOTics muHaJii ^ corpe le, 
sccijMit , sM 'kniiliv-. ’1 -1 ’ICC ard hi'a th cTc It Us ! Lttnl sea s ttelBsi.i' 
irtr. tilled I >mp in Uerotnpai Uk-'inliiiL 1 nrui) I Teiatis_ ,,n i 
Hci’thSti! 1 VaikRtin <n’J ()\vef anioaa on " c.s livsei m >- 1 aso set i r "c 
lit^t ii'V' K r th jia'lsi-.t :1 sears I ! ous indt v * e up 'loCSiOi 'her nhs ind l*c rtii, 
s's" as ’ iiiiisaiic* , d smikl I't ' tPik Jcit a i d 'Ai hot >uttcssji,i ■> urcstiHaUi 

ano Seijis'd p i> \v - i ' irii of Pic ftfsc m ttspopsm t lo ht a- u ii 

I.ic -11 iihii 1 1 ai'c’ts u ' cst’aai iV'-stpo ate jnJ ttii. sn i t c mmoddits 
.ndiiSi tmci hauc . iscs ua. lot rt isal 4 / jsertent tioni '’■,n 20 '’l a no i In ii m i 
' da' I odd' at hd’ t w’ L than 1 "Td ;i ’ d ti ■ c. imorj o s^i i r lits c 'ii'iiidn _s and 
. !' tst<> till h, ! I t .M. ".n Ik I, , r intrLdsc i 1 “ pu.tiit s rit- ?t ol 

111 2'1'K . llu ,lti iivcoljf l d a‘)si 1 i.ipm jr_ tram* I I'ts icsjlt’np n Iti 
n nmri an- a.id mjic me ITS n .ttion- M., n,! lOn i Patv inJ r.il'n,, 

St /ed rsl K 's’pm uuU tht IL’Jhts ! s.' se* i a d d 1 d hils’oa ir c Md c tlti.d 
HSl’lltita 0 tll> ’tali'. ! •ItsC'otlt't 

Vcar. iKc la.t’dl'er i 'i’t( ■ ipo’ju hraad I .isk Ii. tc f f Sp.-t il '■pip" 
s''j f V 'tilh lU! eigett I s fomi it ^L ipii A. Lsthngt Ca'i m's' in, tht IF’ 

Ui’I S P, ‘ al id'.f Cl . on NiTsita ihe I oTumdrs I uu its I'dsini. ■ mimissio i. ai’d 
■iciMis . i laatitMl C‘ lilts r nb’roiii ciii \t> sok a r iiig u'neis lies ci w.t ^.rait 
soph’sUo list 'insu-'i e td aiii 1 c. st' 'lai in le die marketpk'ce a id i' rt rt’i anr 
.t iiioiue s I'lr I*' ii'ttpt, ' tbf Otprinitiit has ohM It 1 ! ^ ih (01^01 jtt t euJ 

iiisiit'ii , le 111 . 1111 ', * ’C ’ lit' , ai'iis '’ 1 '”4 t'lit* t sttiili til t as 'idpie,ktn[ :id 
.Sj chiel iinanciai otliceiss- 

I'ta'theaH n d ,i_riTitaprh impatts ti t Im s a ai ki’eiitiiib llic Xalm m' 

I itUnCa, \ 11’'} id \sssK udoii to I'sCiSir ! cd . st n I'ts til 1 n. a "niepeKtr o’’ 
!l, ' lit . ih t i.e eaptnsc' Oil IniiJi'U a ! e iru or Isaics jit c intta 1 Is tl. aij np a,id 
t iPL iS'd'ea 1 math tail ir iJ art lon rri.’JK pioKii.j ’ ii tire Kr '?';inni4P’. 
In aiti ' at pi tt ’tidl tiadt ( 111 'taut t’ nil uai , Vna 1 1! a, in die heal h ' are bt m 1 s 
r'mmjn s la.s 'ik'i, ,101 '■'t e^tt tits suile laci't e. end li e pi hut s th ”fs! fii.tne 
'iitsti laitpndi ’best ciitr_cs Tht 1 n m nt’p il titmt'iifn ti , 1 il 
!)ep I’lnont ol liisiic’ n,P ’"it'p Miinet o, Tleaid oiidliin n St'Utt . > k il‘ 1 f irt F- lu. 
n’t 'bus* r ..grin aic sactnei) iho stC in ed 'ka'ti’ C I't i- ni ! s "nitc, as 
'sell iUii r(< i' • ( rivi ig gioi.p a>ni mi t 1 sts ci’i »'s I'lir Uj, dfiX 1 o esu-jlims 


O 
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ui dy-i !ii.J cii'iii-nts, 5’4 Lo:ivici>;iii;; .111., 5 S’T'- mlli' 'n n 

iC'dn tioi . '.ill! S !• H rti.-o,i.'!;cv 

C.,.yt>er l.-rsme 

Fiokni ij. tiiL . ureJ b&lc' ‘Kaiiist'.' sx'-hmi.J stlaA^ -rd bitih-nichi nlo;;\ 
cl me - ’ I'ut 'h'ri iirK")”.. he w J on* cnurlcne r ’rbrn .h-J c>')iircrui el.'cc-'ii.t. 

V/i'i K Jii qu’tt'iij n* t'lP ir'enet, . eixT f ■'li'iic i-- ai. c;-, \ a %i>. i • irr„. Oisr 

!ui>,Ln jJ’.cisdric& a.id Li-iiipct't..x ..m tL-.n.>ich ybitrM, icci.nx :>n.l >’m>ioi' ndr 

irla 'i<an. 1 oitx- *K J!itc;c of I iH' tini t 1 iirji .1 "cJ ID i*ic !'ixi'>qax 
■ 'i.rid' ■ ^ I't ii 1 1 ai.' ! all atT oK-, i > "K' sht !i wc , i i e v i V'\ ■ ! paJa n ^ 

pu ’'Khat riLiipo ki .i.viiL’ md vii n>'c vu'idu '-[t*,' d mici ce u.» pi pena in! 
il I.' cvioX. o ilx iialiccr bnJ-ict Hjclofc uho ifx’ 'o fhr dmm icr ce lirT.-pd lac 

’ ‘k III , Li ip. I cH. pj’. H ii",o ! . I rr.ii;--! I'lpaii iniii kcdi! djj 

i\i,v Tjt' DOC. c 'mas roni iicnc ! .xl iMckl i nlf ut iK - 1 dx < i..ji i/crf 

t' ’Tc rcivc m pii, ^11 c 1 i»i^ 

1 lon.if'iapii ! ft _ c diXil llx D I'l- 'D I um It a’l .. I ix! 

M,tal tc i.ltt U Iu.\ Ik i l.p I ' I fmej c% xr dj-vi I laJ-i’il'kl' 1 cV -1 It tl Ik Xl! 1 
ii lJ cllid.-pilt lltlctitklj t 'Xlt} dlid ’"-illdw ijv I a Ijllut 

Milrumooii. 

‘’’nj'-DT Imnivt K u n-i"’ liiimt 'cc 

Un "1 • nr [iki-a mp •' 'P l _ ‘1. i pi lai, i" a i in i.i .pt ii’,i t' k H or d 

111 I i.naul'.! Ihc l.Xi s .1 1 j it> i.t itt-dri' . 1 r s'- _.,iit\ ’ -.c'i’i’ li't‘;>.rdi m 

0 ii> ibii t It ]i i-l trji ‘Ii ot 1 , Itnxl i I y p'liii tl > r !• .!iiu ' V|i’i • >tii ■ Ins' l it.'k 

'licit'i's' -lUijtigco I'li'.iiih'i lerii In 'lie '’jo ‘n\ert a.'hr., ,i 

txl'iiixiiti. i 'X't tx ■ ov edit I Jt !i Ti ,ut ’ 5 ' cites 1, , . lb .0 d . , . i 1 I .'dif'd d ! 1 

’C... 1 1 tjc) o VI iv V. i c! DC 1 1’gi ii hi J iJ LVp di’dix'k ■iifslnii.i s n ti 

d. rcei.t lit d! i 1. >• catiiiii- ititi.cl’e i}i .nn in sc J tii d n 6 In hmI moii: 

’'idpi'i ‘ii'S tkdd I 'cii.il.'t lit \ , b,i n f'ft itiv.J ■ i-B{ t i-t- - 1 tc i‘wp 

V»t ho e I ni ' iiL' L ncititi i ■ Lipcruiin is ji ■ is^ tht tui im ft ih i'lud'tds 
Jdtn s ft (<i 'rcc' Jak't.i-csftf picii 4 itd ana i( n' tninlic'pjfts JnjmLftciiei 

U' PI t pi c fti'ikrcn n liiiP nr! ct ricd c ft m iti'i'ip. ■ -i 1 >n ft 

iSt ' tiillttiftis i.h.i et'. to s' irt I'l jiTespi 'iitft'.i'l-' T vc r 1% 

-Cl iUi uIl ft III s \ju njU eiic Ic \ 1 's m*. u. ‘ vpioifto t n'uipi oictcifc 

1 I'llrtii id.jJii'! vii Uled 1 ink' icrriicr, p i n,i\ n n i p • » e 1 *t'c '• m 

!' -St g I - t 1 *ts I'i 1 )tl 1 n pjrsil itiOiis 

I ir iv! al". kill 1 siio i'ii Ift-J t' tit k'li. i'ai L't kf dll i' Out t. s alio 
1 i-lri 'll (‘ft s I ci.ld n /’■'Hftjap'n I’pua c 1 tits tit I'i nil 'iCi cL'i 1 ’ -at litcis s. 

rti un Vi iraJ a Hi Ifft 1 h ajuJ tl - hi i 'pinas Ji 1 iji'C .’tht'' m 'i< •.» d 
T'sk ‘ .nd 111 iftsis vt u It Di I ct n; I mctS 1 Ptii all • U' 1 tsl i-iii s-if J 1 ^ S \ Jli 3 1 

\lri \ d’lt, kiinc .ft lllvt Itiul UP tCiig.-crs pilip id CM I tt lin.pl 'U J.nnl.l he 

ft s tore ■ lopcihc h-ft .nci ccncrjtcf nm.c n.t 1 > fti.i t.id.ti.ft atre se’i* i in' 
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i’ini;cj rpti-"’-.! C ’i"! Vi'iinst i hili'r.'i' I -“.'k i r i '■il 1 ■>;; ivs. dTn! •. .s 

1 . k-ft atiinj! I . 1 if'i''. n-ow pditd,'?'. 

>1 'Miire ! 1 iu.i f'lber ! -.r'-'ir i .w. jnJ ( omp'icdr I'kfUN.i-n 

V' c ul't intssii^’a d ii'Sl.nc t iirtl. ’sk nr n tkcfi. tv. Lit>u; pri>'tt’ sIiH.i .■■’a 

tvbi'i I 01 i_.’ 'I 111 , I'npukr intii.-^nvs 

! ti e\ mink, nic t;o np o; her cnr-ic r.i:! .l>i c is. !tkn /ii' . n'. -c l*i.w •■’ii. 

I'l Siior, poliii'iil 1 n ; .ns o* h.i n't i.rHe. i'nn'f 1 in ’ n .-n'l n*i! 'Opcrn s'” 

3 ni Ri.'!-.!.' Lii pck ■ cTr'ijtis O' C'-mpromisv .1 ^''inn’-tcrs iir-icT 'it i ’’T.» t- 

i imniui.J ....iJ ti'i trr < t d 1 Jt-ka .'orn'ii. r.h ijioka as .i 'noi-ncRk’i 

\ 1 it 4 ussii.i H ot rhe-d c nipsnmisdi compuk s iit i.’tim-,' hi.lr.n. 

k niki liu la k jcoas' anJ ik.. if »hci' irpvic:- 5 m lat li'^e t -li'.. ■ ^n'vcs. 

i kiu. .Id dtill i' f'L'It tkrltl.’l SvTi vL'JUuk ,lhisi! I.ji. ui lI> ! ds li, Mi’ll flJ IkAS 

M-.stnliUi.i <1 -M,in> il'd sp; I’, .!»■.•. ‘kxdj.i. Idicu viJtk distif'vuJ c.ipjb,l uc-. 
hikriors iir. i rdn’knj taris ' u. .i.su.’n.i! si.ci«nt} dx la irsnl nii.irnnid sa inr'is.niri 
ant! ihe ecoiiamv. 

i! . S ii' IS V. irkn; i 'll iusii;, 1-11 nas i ki- li i - 1 ■ t'li. •din. 'n I'c. ti .■ .r 
( j'lii'pie ''If 1 i! iid.-isid \!xiosi'i> ( iininnlhdr, . it! h,- Botnk J i k ' ni. s- 1 i 
is!en!i'> ■ sj n tompiik'r !)’ iJdiassis an J :o nutiU d’oi. adctkJ Irdnio 's' tra 
su'p..tt' bj\t rtxi ch jsdd.H jik- iC'J uitdLMin.k'k' tikJUsi'J di'iis.- 

Ihs rPI sporsor.s Ir.lratlji'J „ cjtmin sdyc pun i_ k .id ■’ 3 tk aJ j tc. c. r or.k\' 
t. n'orniatmii s'u i.y suid diiai\Ms lo soir"..' ^ ;'it I'lu'.’dJpt; i\Fe nf ^ nidt '-ai s n’ 
'dc'i kf I infoilriid .1 n .as, . si ipi'n ofiuis iim'Sss. stadMin.t i”' uuUi .k, ..a.c .u J 'iv' i' 
‘.w, .'1 I ’ tcnt'i. dCsr-d js J* i> iitic] par.s'ikrk JcJ t-.'icd ..t .iiar-nt! i.t.inr jImsi aru 
1 ki! '.tiKt ic prat util hiisli.t kls iv.i tis iti. I t'l.i i. Si.<Si - .n.’al J-u ! Iiipkrs .d- 
• XU"!.! 1*1.1 !>i 1 ikclJ I'.i' 1 ! Bi I a I dill f I nil rits kairantn. dfi- in oudO.Jsiii 
"I Ju i) jti f.ig ijk' iramhei' , -(-ire •.•iiri'id ’-id ri)‘ 1 '*>k 5 i'<' .'rnii'in.."- d>\i iii 's itiii’iai 
n'u' . .1 !ri skin urt stc ui’ 

fitic. "npl* . crfti- th'cjts ingn.i f iHiAuit m 1 ihu I .n-i skt.s ! s«f inf-'-iniJ ml. 
■r.'r .sir.ii'Tiiit is 'i a .uirs j miu' it .'jn •'c >i.;cfstdd h- 1 rmrc tvdh s. .aptv D inJ n n.-’de'Ti 
Oil I \lv< \o .1' uiii’s nai tl a.iHidd I k T fJd 1 ’ I'iii u.u 1 jotnd 111 d-s.-i “1 
cmip-re! tntnisiiiii usCs 'v kfic x’ tm ern ncnl. ni.R a o mi is ni 'tif f. s> skn- 
TiiviSu k nils i'lfi I % hd iilal! teri u t idt 'itir.s .is .L-nli \ ’ it , • h. r . nnti -liji .ii\ innsi 

tl. kui'Hji,.’. 1 n.-iUit’s.ii st\ arii\ arid Im Ml . I ti UMPi) 

! 1 2 kfs, f< 1 t\.U,'!ilc t_. I'M ltd 1 . LMI! pris in ‘ il i-i,. linir- rdpsiv's 1 
i J Ills'll' I OiR and uMird’d tr i 'dnaL a. 'kdii tiosn’i \niL ^!iti-us»'*s iTp ’ETi 'sin .ind 
I’ .if 'iTO t-'i.fs'K'd TuHI ‘>1 li-.'dis 1r III. ! sii'kt} .in.* Pidj. m,- • 'm fnj the i i.iiin.Js 
rcsivijisihn loi arc it! ip 'nd sp-eaJ'n > tbu 'kf', 'i.b" .’niJ iol'” v •rns 'At isin'dc' 

I - I , sf nil'T" H' '! ks ks 01 tn«' .itl.!s.k. t ) L.pc pj‘i I'CvuiUS. Mi l 'L .Icf itfuX AC 
’ I'scd imn .HI’- iiicriik’ cv! i-nd wit-tc scciir 'ViHc.' 
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W’e aKc J to tm rl''iii tc liac icc ■ ■> too 

ari. ‘id ■'1 f ou^'i 1 .1 n K'l irct! •,)! uha tom ■ m d>i ci|V 5 1, rn.n ;'.d '"lil , 
f, rt Is lid i i'l i'ld ’■ d'l.inj i \ I'ai Ir' ’ . 1 '! sfia’inoi 1 I on i, .v, f' i. i.t ' an >> i t *' i 
Ir r(inn'>iiiii_s i i o-'.lis ik ir. I ri-.fin’i' Ki iikr'iikli .ni.L i s'n ■ lorctii-. 

Ititernatiflaai ISefrpe and Operafiuiis 

' ! I vi n 1 "tivit wirii^ oui ,s k L j -iVd !x iirj tc i U. :!iv donu--stk to. it. HM as 
t it-rt arc no b -nkr 1 1 ? i-u’ic jrJ ict.'or sm. ‘ha e .-tu'- b,' lo borJo's tor i i.t.cc ..nd ioa 

ruie of law. ' . . 

1 .1 raspord ill ihis nost d'wal i,*’ idscuivc. ! o '■ W nopt ak.ilo k>> pf.ncrslops jiisi 

-o.rj,._. nii il'ci dshipb will! ou cini.ri.i]i.iil . . roir'f ti t' N'cdd. i s^L:ltv }v.u ao. . tho 
dta 01 isau..iti'- co'iisiiuuival.tis- uitL ..'iti Lo'. a'lfooAiiioi i jf .J iiitelli.ai.nt.L ci-uiikipart- 
.sio'i.'d fit,‘ tMiro. was lis torcian a- t,K In'toctol tn. 'pobdc rbon lo.-f, .iijva’kcs .n 
•'ll trliioi lirnc'. .rri ciw iiiKuralMiP h'lVf hro’irn .imi i v,.iil- bonsoor. c 'iiilrii s, 
di-p.'r'O'iK ird ni.rt dnj s 

K- 'h-it ..na we i'.an’ 'i.Ciittns.'iCu our icdtiorphips wi:!i our u tciiutiuiidi lass 
C'lK.icom^iU purtsiCiS. nt ‘ia\e v's njodcd oiir "loKil roaLii. . ha I tSI i‘. w r.p-, lauai 
Vijchao. kLS ca'icd Lauals - in rsorc ihati -'O c lio .- wl iiiid tha siorl.l, pi w.dina 
cotif-stc- 'oi mou than 2 i"> coumrics 

1 tkso 1 eutils : to d'c rSI's lust ii.>po'kuis u.i to. do1 ai ks'ot. ’itiui .lss.m i,l 'ar 
!frr Ml i ..ij itcrp,iit~ in ths' I o idi-n bo- a''. ups k fi idi.u the iii.,' i Kspuiisibk ib.' i is* 
.’tko)" s.' ass.iss'p. l-in of r’re-'ik-rtt Bush j i : i fsi tioor^hi "As triint ss-tirr w- 
•Sol's tiM.i i,i-n.,no ('■Ti ni’Hinnl’onri 'nst .in .s ‘iw. s"r.,r.iPs 7. r *ia\c: . ss-s*ff 
c"i)!'.k‘ilc. •orisin tills. slip ilMiis iri’.ii b.mil; fpibia to Spain aii.l i’oni Bni.'iin ('Hr'*’. 

1 o.v'bs'! <•«' .uo ids nu ’ iiii* Ps' pk- .tnd noups ’b u p' 'Vid.. .Sntn-'i.i. sitfipop to 
tsTo. i‘-ls ’A Q ino aoiisihorsil nt, c’obuU win ('■ur ci't.rl':.'pdr...s 'ii ,\us5u I'jsL-m I ur x' 

,*i '! \ ...i .1 sOinh ,t ,'l.ih )I niiste..r .an- lism \V » art w .uk.up' niih tpo ;u!'.ri '■k u.n.ii 
P.i!.. s, ii’.J i R- Hiii.aa;is,ii Njiiou ;■ Po! cjl '!tn*js*ip,jie .irptir..'i;Li Liiiruiai :ssiJ 
Loiitmus 1 > i...isiiuu«t. 1 . I'lC Uiiilfd .'I UsS. W a aio worSiP-' wil.u'ur 
to nk-rpaiis to .at 'he j-iy'iloi.tt’u.i •.-! tliiki o on t* t 1 ‘ o'l. 

iiilems»LuroJ pcjlntrsiiips j,v sha' u .'.irc. aoetpe teciirtpi. 

■National Stcarit* Letters ansi the OITret of Ipteant) tir-d Complianre 

hi ros.t.iiise io .h.' insp.-vto' (.ftevrs r^pop caieu \bsth 1 'ji.iemirj the 

} Bi . .'SO til Sd'mn.ii seei.nl; i tMas »\SI s). .'inf .n rltmii nu p" conoiu k'd P. I'k 
r.Bi. the Bu'Ctti- ! - I't •I’e p: tec s of mpieoieiime num.rsirs nlhrins ' it* f "ttenn- il 
fisti'. that we es'i.ipb Iti b. -.i ilh p-uh loc Icitci ai.s* die .pirf. o. the ti.'ihirilies tniii-.leii 

lU lISs 

\vk .re Ci''i(liisi!’i', lu.i n I*', 'dtrltli aj'J in (,,> t-r*i>”s in uni ujt* i.r \S! % 
tre .tadmliii’ii^ the s.j)pin’.Al pioccss i > me’iiJi. suw oi s,i; vsj 'coutsis -s I'BS 
ji iiFici.s. Wv dre .TsOLihid :i|et'hs'ii'!s'' aU'.'e'i isiKs ivs .uiiJ n.ik'n t-* ust Wt t. 
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V' itI ecjiJ u i'c .’oMcv,’ '1 -i. JdW. iiii. Ecti'i •. ■rii'.l si'.iit t 
.11 r:ia* t'i ctnJ ,u ■!’. sicr^^td r m l i in'i.m;. i i b.. orc’Iu'^Si i' ..ri in 
t,! K\ dj\cd innr n\''l mvi-l ’■t"' cn’CEhciu- t>i'nLinL'd i' i n, i! ^ 

iiaaha%is.i iii'iift ih. 1 1 'nlv !'>l ' n t> retji e'-kd s ro ;iii tJ ’•rn rretevan .Lm 

v U i'l. i ii.ikd *r..' I' ‘'cf td „ drk )e vi iriidu !•< !■ ;u • u .i . 1 <. i c i.' s 

wij'i d\n..;i«! Ldtfi.. >..1 Ith cel pan.i I'td '•». iks [:>o j .ltd [rovs'.'.i' 

It I'l rt.iJ M i,).-. < ’vTTio^ji IL} hkpHl lus i!’ 1. ui'ikt tK 1 .Il Jio )i \a\ i<' 1 

<,,1 Uiv.'i lict's 'I '■!, rSi,! ' 'ij., ..a j ly ti e ilnii. > , rj ti'l," .f 

t 1 . I h.iL ’va. r’SLiic 1 ai !'■ itit.' fo: i. icntK i >f int Ei idtu.n .ibiu’i .‘ti t'Lp.iiui 
'■.''I - ni. dr4’inpt.„lc t>i p ntcu pi'aa>.’. aid ti' i i K ' 

'k%purt»' I 'll. '.I lani ! .in .tiscLji l* i> tt'.iji'ia d s. ■ ito 'tiLti!,. \,o a ; 

if.r' m ut 1 ( IP iXp.rla ti't It ijMki, •! sia.id' up a d._n.' k J ' i Lisi_>lii i 

' rbc! (i - Nd'.tllidI Si.' LlUl '_\l '>■ ill ■iJld" '* ‘ 1 to.* ! 1 ■'.’i i l!tU. "i,, ' .111 i 
■■.uii iik*iit»wr% spi- iiiLa!'! dcii liuoP t • c-ruii.i.^ 'bat Ibi. n.-ni rlnauni id' Insli.v bu i'S ^ r.i 
iv,l (lu.ii -et .I'iTj nirspihl .'e'.’iins biliti. ^ hi i n ! liia a'ix«'t% if tSc KB'S, uat: •n,>i 
"-.ii'iip. niii >ni! >t , I'st u: iuiKim,!. -leLiirii loo'"- Tha Dup.'rimei''; v. a t i u .hi 
.■icf." i'h' I’T. iph I r.vul'ip p- 'cci'. 'u'cim! iictn f> \in>i ;i.j Si emit-. R."S‘i'i\' ni lb tic..! 
t-f'SeC'. ar-i 1 icii.S uijltr-. pjji'fi i. i>;cui!l\ re. icm art -ioi mii’cdic Situs 

i’fv 'll 'ritsm’.inc' li n.e beer, idttiiificd. risitjd ilvi ..r.. nuttSLcd 1 1 er.n.nc. 
mripi duK-e aerpss tilt r.aTi.-R.i, seen Mi imcs.icatit ; sncti!i.”;i 

; riiids. .udii:! ‘be I ii- ’I'tn. vtc Ii.t-c p'l ri'si.s.1 csUhhs'knrj't sd Iht * diic. nl 
nieeri.t and I ('urri.iiite ((bl'j MhiLh ..i.b .ti\m s.; .. ibn i 'ad f I'l'rpaass and ■ le 
■ ''llicau ■MiiiiacL'iiL'i!' ^nd B.idtvl hn tieji (.‘.’litan’cnLC- -Mtu' tiie i"siTaei'' < idi’i-tj'S 
.ii'cit of die 1 B! Use It' t iiiiii yiii ! ’ Dll, ., 1 .. I'.Liii up ju, ivept. !>!' .utii, rate .■ ti.'ui. 

‘.1. k a h ud .j.'d nt 'ii'. e iissts W hue ai* oad mnMafor he (st fl"\S! s ; Lite 
.t" i.nl n.i hiii'l-ri efieet,'. s I'.'ie i. dt.tk. enmpU.'inee v.dlnlMM' ..'quiivireris 

Wlj It- rii.t'r. '.ape u norihiDiis I y. .;n’i'phd!.Le •i,'. ismiis it vs i .si s. 

^.'Sn-rnnien, njjcreie.s iliac i Jc pu>praii,s u> invr"a;is ’i.tviiws ti'iiip.unta. 

OiacR i.ic .■oropla'. luMrc I'l s <e FBI’s nrs'sKm. ai wcS. .5 ths .■..iribci :! niks, pi .dchnch. 
.iT.d ’-dv to o 'iir[- w.; ,ir.' siibiec! d .s lime i.i suit sUii a pri.ar.ai Ir ties cluni.ip ihis 
|'i.‘ipes'i,. we hr e e eu nined ihf input iit .he Pr'nc) end Ci sli I .K'rtx's t.Hert! jhl Bo 1 d 

es icr Ml 'ir.v uev u vl ei v ’ ioerocs prni ps_ at ..hi ,.t ' 'o shirt's 

,'.ie !ir isiU Jiteh p, i-npiemei’,! aikl rt.TSt.' e lire.,!'; 111 ih.t ens’i'.vt *i,er,- mv 
rrotets-es 'ir.j pi. m ilv Iha; pr. .rno'e ! is.'iip!, 1 to %\hi bi.ln he 'ebe'' iic! 'he 
J jinj ica"' t 1.1 vVs ■■epu'-iii.nt'. ri its, ipd pohe as, . hmi’t'i' .his p'r.p-ir> sic 
'•.’i t.UUviilt' dM aii\ iioru ■••I'l ai'iiiri'tiso these rnra-rde' .ird n •,! .iss.s i Bi 
n Pfidi ajo.e.ll a. ad ieved' .n n:..i tlai i a euitl'ic vJ'eie cdl’es ,.pd to'i;;' laivt d v 
p irei.iineji eui'-ideriiHHis :i; .,'tV's Takii.g. v 1 1 he i’eade^ h;, a',.\ss‘Siml 

ri'icel ; ' who w'ii ■epo'l diiceio ie ih>a PE' s 'Jejiup Oiitaki. ['ro' M i'l juct. .aiess to 
( f op ief!-d.,n iiiahers witrrn the ! Bf. ilt (tlL wiiS hol daplkaie 'he ''..i k o! the 
inspesTioiis Dm-, o'.i hiii w .! idenUi'. an', of li'k to Ih, ‘ i.iii •n.iioak die dsi , 
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! v-Hi.t owiii^'U Alt! c- 'rocai’i' t' o. 

na.i r.iKu ut ti 111 ’ c-.t,caii'i N Ai.‘ -.ai ii iiat. it; tin tiUt. it t,ip ir ',.w . 

i.Miil h'td'di IS- uK«^a jLSipat,tl o pi 'iLtl s a pi It \ ti it t ' sa^s 

. It il !il'<' Isi'v t'! "'inei' inti! ar I lit i '31 \' il tin a' '* ii il > ..t ii i rhiil'' iin i u- 
.du; ol ’ ifccTV' I’lf'dt a inaii'rt.iri public tru'i -rd ^ rtulcutt 

InffiriBaten 1 ectinologj’ 

in", ual _ Cii wt I u nik.Je taP I'l pm-, .-nit 'p, i- he 1 B! ■ i u bat.o 
■n'urui i'li'n In hncbi;. m ''c'ts. w i ha' c jt’P liicd fl'c i'. intis n ' ju -n' iat < i 
t .iiiian T' . rd s,-tiir. itti'Divs bate ik' chipeP a'pi.*ii ^ I ms.“ , rd 

a .un crpijii's IS c. Ill h ti.' til ire .’.ith lint cJ.iJ.st.ite tui-'l 
counicmarts. 

: a ■ a!ii> n ii’t pi. ol npp!cn,-fnt rn ^t*•ltlnv' ni>i i i h 'iu!i>'w.. J hc'- 

n t'td Cw L 1 1 ii ''li.i!i Ihcncnimc s sten v\‘ c:i l. rpiatii c I sicSp ibi. '' F! 

I I. n. _c I i HI M.’iiu ft 1 H dtv L isi I'l tn- al ls tin ^ s_t . i i s .'.ni ''ii! pni iik 
tiiii 1 " ttd ' I tmu ''I'h-innc be-ud' ifd tna Mi t.,pjhil‘i i k^nti’ic a! <i v‘ d 
at n .I’l irk n'li i rr sb mne n 'la i.. .'bfsis d> * 1 . I i! t pk ri n’ . irid lie it a 
communities. 

l.'Jiip. tt .' 1 T pit ivTiicd '1ir u bi Pi St'i In f! P ;te ’ piis.int-s a ttpT 
Inenpf , *i>p ba- xl n’l.'iim p v> .’ms n’nnnos.on .1' n is h.'.is.d ui ib, mj!'- SiSomatcd 
t\ A S’liipi-rt ' V hl'tsitir !ii 'iinatwi'. 's pi.ditV t'l i sciM uiid diitPiiitn ti jix nudt 
at a., .blc t.i.Di L’h infflinks !'iia-c i .zatniC' j Ptfs.nv ' W'p xho' tliLlisu.i nan.'t- a 
1 sC t tdsPs ai'd It nns t Lin. If ii'pit iitU'siiiali'in ,.i in. i sinctTi p-. U aiso pim i It' a 
Si]i.,sd W.jikf wbith a!n V ' siipLit ispts ip hetlf ri m jp.. ’ne r irs'p.jr. as i tsi issi m 

ie-iJ uilp 1 It t! tb L>i .1 mnUit 

\\ t lit tiio rsl’- tvo.i-.itt'i "tilb ! utk’ittV \in'*n ! xpnr’u tpptiat or I pin iln 
iLn ;‘op 1‘cnl a id .P'pK'Uiifn! 1) ihpiisist' sl'tii iieKi'p o W jh I’hiibt I op 

bi'di *i f In f'd It ..i 1,1 ne p!.l -e eat ' rntp 1 - F.,st ' ttiii idi dtlt i .‘Vd _pf ab 'p C', 

'.al, as clctiii.nit iii.ris and c.Ct'tn.n't no-k Ion ti'JMti.’'! nf ei rTt-atcs t jt nna 
fi. . rnrn' . s ip,-p." n ' -sirttifn toninwi.l J 'd opp'Otj! 1 is 't’l.dj to !t.' 

•a'vrr.iiC'iM! den lopi’u it and u.'pi' 'tni.'p! nsuiidii.ii cappm*' to uscss a. . ni sp. 
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Mr. Conyers. Thank you for your testimony, which will accom- 
pany your written statement. 

I wanted to begin with the anthrax investigation, which we can’t 
get any information about, but yet the Senate apparently got a 
briefing on it. And we have Richard Hertling, Acting Assistant At- 
torney General, who wrote Congressman Rush Holt, saying that, 
“We can’t give you any information or a briefing in the House.” 

Is there any way we can overcome this difference of views? 

Mr. Mueller. I would be happy to discuss with the Department 
of Justice the possibility of providing some form of briefing with re- 
gard to what is happening in the anthrax investigation. 

It is an ongoing investigation, and, quite obviously, we have some 
concerns that the confidentiality be maintained. 

But in the meantime, I will discuss with the Department, a 
mechanism whereby we can give you a briefing as to what we are 
doing, the number of agents on the case, and some of the aspects 
of the case that would not compromise the ongoing investigation. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you. 

Now, the national security letters. The Inspector General’s report 
said that, of the 143,074 requests between 2003 and 2005 involving 
information on U.S. citizens, most of them were presumably inno- 
cent. 

And there are those in the Congress that begin to question the 
continued giving of the FBI this broad NSL authority in light of the 
findings not only from the Inspector General’s report but from the 
FBI’s own internal audit that the Bureau has systemic difficulties 
in limiting national security letters to appropriate uses. 

Your comments, please. 

Mr. Mueller. First of all, let me say I absolutely understand the 
concern from the I.G.’s report. 

A couple of preliminary points to make, and that is that the In- 
spector General did not find any intentional activity or actions by 
FBI agents to circumvent and obtain records to which they were 
not entitled. And in almost every case, the FBI was entitled to the 
records that were obtained. 

One of the concerns I think is raised is the fact that there are 
so many and that they are U.S. citizens. And I would give perhaps 
a hypothetical that would explain the necessity for the use of that 
tool. 

We will, upon occasion, have investigations such as we had over- 
seas these last few weeks where, in the United Kingdom, there 
were a couple of cars left outside a nightclub with the expectation 
they would explode. There was a terrorist attack in Scotland. And 
a year ago, if you will recall, there were a group of individuals in 
the United Kingdom who were arrested intending to bring on-board 
liquid explosives on a number of planes and blow them up. 

Either in international investigations or domestic investigations, 
we will find, in the course of those investigations, telephone num- 
bers that they have utilized and been passed to us by British au- 
thorities, e-mail addresses, and other identifiers of communication. 

If we have individuals in the United States who are in contact 
with individuals who are part of a terrorist cell overseas, it is in- 
cumbent upon us to determine whether or not they are contacting 
people in the United States who may be terrorists, may be part of 
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that group, or to determine that they are not persons part of that 
group. In order to get those records, we use national security let- 
ters. 

The standard needs to be relevance to our investigation. It is im- 
portant that we track down every possible lead to individuals in 
the United States who might be undertaking terrorist attacks. It 
is not something that we did; we did not have the tools prior to 
September 11. 

It is fair to say that to the extent that we have been in some 
ways successful in preventing terrorist attacks since September 11, 
it is attributable to the tools that have been given to us under the 
PATRIOT Act. 

Let me finish by saying that what we did not have in place, 
which we should have had in place, is a compliance program, to as- 
sure that the procedures we had were being followed across the 
field, and that our databases were accurate and up to date. We did 
not have that. We have put that into place. 

And my hope and expectation is that, with all of the changes we 
have made, we will never again face the problem that we have 
faced in the last few months on items such as national security let- 
ters. 

Mr. Conyers. Well, I have more questions, of course, but my 
time has expired. I will yield to Lamar Smith. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Director Mueller, when the American people think of the FBI, I 
think they think of your two worthy missions: one, to reduce vio- 
lent crime and, two, to deter terrorist attacks. And I would like to 
ask you about the latter. 

To what extent is al-Qaida trying to get agents into the United 
States? Are you seeing an increase in activity or a decrease in ac- 
tivity? 

And also, to what extent is the FBI able to break up cells or 
deter those types of activities? 

Mr. Mueller. Well, as the recently released national — or the na- 
tional intelligence report, the NIE, indicates that, for the next 3 
years, we face a threat of terrorist attack. 

In part, it is attributable to the understanding of persons affili- 
ated or associated with al-Qaida, that it is important to try to find 
individuals who can circumvent our border security and come into 
the United States, in much the way the 19 hijackers did prior to 
September 11. 

They have, since September 11, not for one instant given up the 
hope and the efforts to try to infiltrate persons into the United 
States to undertake attacks. 

Mr. Smith. You are saying we need to strengthen our immigra- 
tion laws and our border security then? 

Mr. Mueller. We have, and we need to continue to do so. 

We also need to understand that it is not just stopping individ- 
uals at the borders, but that, once individuals were in, we have to 
identify those individuals who may have come in with the intent 
of undertaking an attack or, as important, individuals within the 
country who have been radicalized by the Internet or otherwise — 
perhaps American citizens or perhaps recent immigrants — but 
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come together, self-radicalized, with the expectation of being able 
to undertake a terrorist attack. 

So it is not just border security, but it also is our ability to de- 
velop sources to have tripwires out to identify individuals who may 
already be in the United States, or others who are coming into the 
United States who may be part of an effort to undertake a terrorist 
attack. 

Mr. Smith. Director Mueller, how many individuals in the 
United States have you suspected of either intending to commit a 
terrorist act or had the potential to commit a terrorist attack, that 
you have deterred, stopped, arrested or otherwise prevented from 
doing so? 

Mr. Mueller. Well, certainly 

Mr. Smith. Is it 

Mr. Mueller. I hate to get into numbers, particularly in an open 
forum. 

I can tell you that, since September 11, we have had thousands 
of investigations into persons in some way associated with terror- 
ists, various Sunni, or even Shia terrorist groups. 

And there also are levels of participation, there is funding, there 
is recruiting, there is radicalization — all pieces of the terrorist puz- 
zle — in addition to those who provide support or those who are 
going to undertake a terrorist attack. 

And we have to address that, across the board, and have. 

Mr. Smith. Let me ask you a question about internal policy at 
the FBI that affects, I think, most of your personnel. 

What has been the success or lack of success involved with the 
5 years up-or-out policy, I think, that was implemented a couple of 
years ago? 

Mr. Mueller. In 2004, we determined that we needed to change 
the way we develop leadership to encourage and push forward, give 
incentives to the best in the Bureau to rise to the top. 

We decided that in 2004 and indicated we would — I would start 
the process 2 years later, in 2006, giving individuals an oppor- 
tunity to adjust their career moves. 

The purpose of this was to use the supervisor’s position as a first 
step in career-building, and to encourage persons to become Assist- 
ant Special Agents in Charge. It has had that effect. We have 
many more people seeking to move up the career ladder within the 
FBI. 

Mr. Smith. So it has been a success. 

Let me squeeze in one more last question on a different subject. 
What have been the main obstacles to the States’ providing accu- 
rate information to you all for the instant background check? 

Mr. Mueller. Well, either an obvious example, such as what 
happened with West Virginia, in terms of medical and the psy- 
chiatric records. That is an obvious example. 

The other area is where, because of the lack of technology in par- 
ticular States, it is difficult for the information to be given to us 
or to be adequately queried. I would have to get back to you on 
more of the specifics on that. 

Mr. Smith. Okay. If you can get back to me 

Mr. Mueller. I would be happy to do that. 

Mr. Smith [continuing]. That would be great. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you. 

The Chairman of the Constitution Committee, Jerry Nadler of 
New York? 

Mr. Nadler. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Director Mueller, the I.G. reports that the number of requests for 
NSLs from 2002 to 2005 was over 143,000. Over half of those con- 
cerned U.S. persons. He also reports that the number of terror-re- 
lated convictions the Inspector General was able to confirm, stem- 
ming from the 143,000 persons’ information that was collected 
through NSLs, was one. 

Doesn’t that sound a little unbalanced? 

Mr. Mueller. I would have to go back and look at that. Quite 
clearly, national security letters have figured in any number of ter- 
rorist investigations, disruptions and prosecutions. 

Mr. Nadler. Substantially more than one? 

Mr. Mueller. Yes. 

Mr. Nadler. Because the I.G. reports that there was one convic- 
tion that stemmed from those 143,000 people. 

Mr. Mueller. I have to go back and look at that statement. I 
didn’t focus on that. But I can assure you that there are national 
security letters that focus in any number of investigations. 

Any time you have an investigation such as this Operation 
Overt, where individuals are trying to get on planes in the U.K., 
we will have efforts to immediately determine whether or not we 
have a threat here; if you have a JFK plot, the recent plot against 
Fort Dix, I can assure that 

Mr. Nadler. All right. Let me go further. 

The LG. also discovered that the subscriber information for ap- 
proximately 11,000 phone accounts was obtained with only nine 
NSLs. Nine NSLs produced 11,000 phone accounts. 

Mr. Mueller. I would have to get back to you on that. 

Mr. Nadler. All right, because — well, that is what is in the I.G.’s 
report. And my question is, that ratio sort of implies a fishing expe- 
dition, or at least not very focused investigations. 

Mr. Mueller. I am not going to disagree with you in terms of 
the perception. I would have to get back to you as to the cir- 
cumstances under which, number one, what the LG. was referring 
to and the circumstances that he is referring to. 

Mr. Nadler. Okay. 

In the June 1, 2007, draft guidelines on the issuance of NSLs, 
on page three, there is a discussion of e-mail and what is content 
and therefore cannot be obtained by an NSL, but that discussion 
is redacted. 

So my question is, do you consider the body or the text of an e- 
mail to be content? 

Mr. Mueller. Yes. 

Mr. Nadler. Both? 

Mr. Mueller. If you are talking about the body of an e-mail, 
that is content. 

Mr. Nadler. And therefore cannot be obtained? 

Mr. Mueller. Yes, the content. 

Mr. Nadler. And therefore cannot be obtained by an NSL? 

Mr. Mueller. That is correct. 
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Mr. Nadler. And the subject line of the e-mail? 

Mr. Mueller. I would have to make certain and get back to you. 
I believe that is content as well. 

Mr. Nadler. Okay. 

Now, on page 109 of the Inspector General’s report, it is reported 
that agents are accessing “NSL information about parties two or 
three steps removed from their subjects without determining if 
these contacts are real serious connections.” 

Doesn’t this violate even the relevance standard for issuing 
NSLs? 

Mr. Mueller. Again, I would have to go — it may. I do not believe 
it necessarily does, but is determined by the circumstances of a 
particular investigation. 

Mr. Nadler. And if it doesn’t, would that not imply that the rel- 
evance standard is a little too low? 

Mr. Mueller. Again, I think you would have to look at the cir- 
cumstances. I don’t think you can base a conclusion on that state- 
ment alone. You would have to look at the circumstances, because 
there may well be indications that this person is part of a commu- 
nity — 

Mr. Nadler. Let me switch topics. 

In the revisions to section 505 that were made by the PATRIOT 
Act, the new standard was that, in order to get an NSL, you simply 
had to assert that it is relevant to an ongoing investigation 

Mr. Mueller. Yes. 

Mr. Nadler [continuing]. With respect to terrorism. 

The old standard was that, in order to get an NSL, you had to 
assert specific and articulable facts giving reason to believe that 
the information or records sought by the letter pertain to a foreign 
power, an agent of a foreign power, or terrorist. 

Now, why shouldn’t we go back to that? 

Mr. Mueller. Because it would absolutely hobble us in terms of 
our ability to do it. Because you need information to make the find- 
ing that the person is an agent of a foreign power. The only way 
to get the information to make that finding is to obtain records in 
which there is a limited privacy right, such as subscriber records, 
until you make that finding. And to put that finding at the front, 
it would preclude us from doing exactly what I said we need to do. 

When we get telephone numbers from a U.K. plot, we do not 
know whether the persons contacted in the United States are ter- 
rorists or not. If we had that standard, we would not be able to fol- 
low up on that information we got from our counterparts overseas. 

Mr. Nadler. I yield back. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you. 

The former Chairman of the Judiciary Committee, Jim Sensen- 
brenner from Wisconsin. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

First, Director Mueller, let me say I appreciate your meeting 
with me yesterday relative to the audit of the Milwaukee FBI office 
on privacy violations. 

And while I understand that the audit is not finalized and it 
would be premature to talk about the substance of that, I would 
like to ask you to send me a copy of the finalized audit once it is 
available. Can you do that? 
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Mr. Mueller. I will look and see if we can, yes. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. Okay. 

Now, relative to national security letters, am I correct in under- 
standing that the Justice Department and the FBI had national se- 
curity letter authority long before the PATRIOT Act, specifically 
since 1986? 

Mr. Mueller. Correct. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. And the national security letters were not 
new at the time the PATRIOT Act was signed by the President in 
October 2001? 

Mr. Mueller. Also true. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. Am I also correct in understanding that 
national security letters, under the revised standard, cannot be 
used for a garden-variety criminal investigation that does not in- 
volve terrorism or espionage? 

Mr. Mueller. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. So my question is, what kind of safeguards 
were there in the FBI to prevent NSLs from being used for the 
non-terrorism and non-espionage investigations? 

Mr. Mueller. The safeguards we had were, in essence, the agent 
had to do a write-up of the basis for the NSL that would support 
the national security letter itself. And then it would have to ap- 
proved by the Special Agent in Charge. 

What we have put into place since we realized that this was not 
always happening appropriately, is we have required, now, that be- 
fore a Special Agent in Charge signs-off on a national security let- 
ter, that special agent — the lawyer in the office — go through the 
national security letter to ensure that it is appropriately being 
issued, and that there is the appropriate underlying investigation 
supporting the issuance of that national security letter. 

We also put into place — and it is being piloted as we speak; the 
pilot started this week — a new database, software program, and we 
have started piloting it in the Washington, DC, field office, which 
requires certain information to be filled into particular blanks be- 
fore that national security letter will be issued, which will assure 
that we have the appropriate approvals but will also assure that 
we have the appropriate count to forward to Congress, as well. 

Mr. Sensenbrenner. Have you had any experience to make sure 
that these new guidelines are working and preventing national se- 
curity letters from being issued when they are not supposed to be 
issued? 

Mr. Mueller. Well, in the wake of the I.G.’s report, we took ap- 
proximately 200 agents and others and did an audit of all of our 
offices to see where we were. In the wake of that, if there was an 
office that had a particular problem, we have addressed it. 

We are continuously in the process of training and putting out 
the guidance. I think somebody had a copy of the draft guidance. 
We had run our draft guidance past privacy and civil rights organi- 
zations to get input on that policy. We have issued that policy. 

And I know the Inspector General is looking at the ability of our 
initiatives to address the problem and will be reporting to Congress 
in December. But my expectation is that he will find that we have 
taken the steps necessary to assure that this does not happen. 
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Mr. Sensenbrenner. As the author of the PATRIOT Act and the 
author of the PATRIOT Act reauthorization, which did put some 
restrictions on NSLs about a year and a quarter ago, now let me 
say that I am very concerned that the controversy on NSLs is 
bringing down certain support for the PATRIOT Act, even though 
the bells and whistles and traps to prevent NSL abuse had nothing 
to do with the PATRIOT Act, because the NSLs were authorized, 
I believe, in the law that was authored by the PATRIOT Act’s prin- 
cipal critic in the Senate, Senator Leahy. 

I guess people have a much lesser attention span or institutional 
memory on the other side of the Capitol than over here. But I can 
say that in 2006, this Committee did a lot to fix up some of the 
gaps that Senator Leahy had in the NSL law of 1986. 

And my time is up. 

Mr. Mueller. Let me just say that I testified before both bodies, 
sir, and I understand what you are saying. [Laughter.] 

But will not comment. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Conyers. Careful. 

Mr. Mueller. That is what I — I have a very good relationship 
with the other body. 

Mr. Conyers. The Chairman of the Subcommittee on Crime, 
Bobby Scott of Virginia. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mueller, you mentioned linguistics as a skill set that is need- 
ed at the FBI. Does the diversity in employment within the FBI re- 
flect the need to get persons with the cultural knowledge, sensi- 
tivity and linguistics? Do you have enough people of different back- 
grounds? 

Mr. Mueller. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scott. Could we get the diversity breakdown at the FBI, if 
you could provide that, of your employees? 

Mr. Mueller. Absolutely. 

Mr. Scott. We have heard previously that there was virtually 
nothing that you can get with a no-warrant NSL that you couldn’t 
get by going through FISA. Was that right? 

Mr. Mueller. That is wrong. We are limited to what we can get 
under NSLs. There are broader categories of records we certainly 
can get going through the FISA Court under 215. 

Mr. Scott. You can get more out of FISA than you can get with 
an NSL? 

Mr. Mueller. Yes. 

Mr. Scott. Then remind me why we need — and then you can get 
an emergency after-the-fact warrant under FISA. 

Mr. Mueller. Yes. 

Mr. Scott. So why do we need to do this without a warrant? 

Mr. Mueller. Because we need to react quickly to terrorist 
threats. We need the capability of immediately — when we get infor- 
mation on individuals who may want to communicate with others, 
we need to get that information. We need to get the information, 
say, on a number, 10, 15, 20 numbers. 

If we make an arrest someplace, and we find an address book, 
and the numbers are in that address book, of a terrorist, we have 
to know with whom that terrorist is communicating, and we need 
to get that information quickly. And we cannot take the time, in 
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my mind, to go through that which is necessary to have the court 
review the paperwork in order to get that information. 

Mr. Scott. Isn’t there an after-the-fact procedure where you can 
go get the information and then later get around to the paperwork? 

Mr. Mueller. That is true. But the paperwork for the court pro- 
ceeding to get a FISA, where you are seeking the right to intercept 
the conversations of an individual, is generally a quarter-of-an-inch 
thick. It requires the certification hy me, the certification by the at- 
torney general, an affidavit by an agent. 

And to require that in order to get the information on a sub- 
scriber would be an inordinate burden and would hobble us, as I 
have said before, in our ability to swiftly react to the threat of a 
terrorist. 

Mr. Scott. Wait a minute. I thought you said you could already 
swiftly react, go get the information, and then do the paperwork 
when you get around to it? 

Mr. Mueller. Right. And the paperwork would inundate us. 

I have given you some examples of what we do in terms of need- 
ing the subscriber information, the e-mail information and the like. 
And we do it countlessly, day-in and day-out. 

Mr. Scott. The advantage of a warrant is that you — it is an ex 
parte proceeding. Only one side is represented, so you can’t pos- 
sibly lose the case. But the fact that you just have to explain to 
somebody what you are doing, kind of, has a little check and bal- 
ance to it that you don’t have when you just go on your own and 
get what you want. 

Mr. Mueller. Well, there are, in my mind, several checks and 
balances — internal checks and balances in the [Laughter.] 

Mr. Scott. I am sorry, but some of us look at checks and bal- 
ances as one branch of government looking at another branch of 
government. An employee of the executive branch checking with a 
subordinate does not constitute, in my mind, a check and balance. 

Mr. Mueller. I was going to go on to say also the Department 
of Justice. The Inspector General’s Office, under the original PA- 
TRIOT Act and the revisions to the PATRIOT Act, is looking at our 
processes and procedures. And ultimately, as well, the checks and 
balances from Congress, the other branch of government. 

In my mind, where the intrusion into privacy is somewhat lim- 
ited when it comes to toll records and the like, the necessity for 
going through the FISA process is much reduced. In the same way 
in the criminal sphere, where a grand jury subpoena is issued on 
a relevant standard — there is a more dramatic incursion into the 
privacy rights in terms of the Title III and the like, you go to a 
court. 

Mr. Scott. In the past, the Department has seen the require- 
ment of proving force and fraud as a major obstacle to their efforts 
to investigate and prosecute cases of domestic human trafficking. 
To address the problem, as you know, we recently increased the 
penalties from 10 to 20 years under the Mann Act, so that the De- 
partment could pursue domestic trafficking cases, and also changed 
the standard to remove the provision that you had to prove force, 
fraud, and coercion. 

Since increasing the relevant penalties, what has the FBI done 
to bring about more investigations in this case? And how has the 
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FBI used the more relaxed standard for prosecution purposes? And 
what services are available for the victims? 

Mr. Mueller. I would have to get back to you on the specifics 
tied into that statutory change, if you will allow me. 

Mr. Scott. Well, let me just ask one other quick question. And 
that is, you know that running an Internet gambling operation is 
illegal in the United States. Is there any way that you can effec- 
tively prohibit Internet gambling by people in the United States on 
the Internet? And if not, would it make better sense to legalize and 
tax it and regulate it? 

Mr. Mueller. I have not really looked or thought long and hard 
about it, but I would probably be adverse to legalizing it, for a vari- 
ety of reasons. 

They are difficult to prosecute because they can go offshore so 
quickly. And with the ubiquitous nature of the Internet, it is often 
difficult, with anonymizers and the like, to track down individuals 
who are running offshore gambling organizations in the United 
States, although we endeavor to do so. 

Mr. Conyers. The Chair recognizes the distinguished gentleman 
from California, Elton Gallegly. 

Mr. Gallegly. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

And I would like to thank the gentleman from North Carolina for 
letting me speak out of order. And I will try to be brief, because 
I have another commitment. 

Director Mueller, as of April of this year, there is a backlog of 
636,000-plus illegal alien absconders. And that number has dou- 
bled since the last report 5 years ago. 

Clearly, many of these folks have an objective to do great harm 
to our Nation. Many others are here strictly for economic reasons. 

Clearly, I understand that, under your leadership as a Director, 
you have had probably more challenges of significant magnitude 
than any Director in history. And I know that one of the most dif- 
ficult jobs in any administrator’s life is establishing priorities. 

But could you tell me if and what the FBI is doing to identify 
and apprehend illegal alien absconders? 

Mr. Mueller. It generally does not fall within our bailiwick. We 
certainly help the Department of Homeland Security and its var- 
ious agencies where we can. And I know that Homeland Security 
and Mike Chertoff have programs to address that particular issue. 
But our support is secondary support, where we can give it. 

Mr. Gallegly. Appreciate that. 

An issue that we have heard a lot about lately, FISA, the Foreign 
Intelligence Surveillance Act. And we know the Administration has 
recently asked Congress to modernize this act. Could you give us 
a very brief summary of why you feel that that is so important? 

Mr. Mueller. Generally speaking, as I referred to in my opening 
remarks, the digitization, the ability of persons to communicate in 
a variety of ways through digital networks, whether it be Skype or 
voice-over IP, otherwise, the ability of persons to utilize commu- 
nication capabilities across international lines has grown im- 
mensely over the years, and the statutory framework has not kept 
up with it. 
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It goes without saying that, as was shown on September 11, we 
face threats from overseas that we never thought we would face 
prior to that happening, because of the oceans on both sides of us. 

But with internationalization, we have to be astute and flexible 
in understanding that those who wish to do us harm from overseas 
can quickly cross borders with the click of a mouse or come into 
the country. 

One of the things we absolutely need to do is, to the extent pos- 
sible, understand that we have to use all of our resources on per- 
sons who are not U.S. citizens, in foreign countries, to obtain infor- 
mation with regard to their communications traffic. With a United 
States citizen in the United States, there should be a different 
mechanism, we all agree. 

But the FISA modernization statute that we have sought from 
Congress will upgrade those capabilities and allow us to do, in 
some sense, that which we were able to do before technology, when 
we were using the old technology, but have been barred from using 
given the provisions of the FISA statute. 

But we have to recognize that the division between information 
from outside the country — the division of that information from 
outside the country to the information inside the country has to be 
broken down. There has to be integration. There has to be use of 
full capabilities, particularly when it comes to non-U. S. persons. 

Mr. Gallegly. Thank you. 

Mr. Director 

Mr. Conyers. Would the gentleman — are you finished? 

Mr. Gallegly. I just want to make a 15-second summary. 

It is clear, I think, to most of us that in order to get to the core 
of organizations like al-Qaida, who have absolute modernized tech- 
nological telecommunications ability, is to penetrate through the 
network. And without this modernization, I think we all know that 
it is going to be very difficult to penetrate that outside network to 
get to the core. 

I thank you very much. 

I thank the gentleman for letting me speak out of turn. 

Mr. Conyers. Would the gentleman yield to me 

Mr. Gallegly. Certainly. 

Mr. Conyers [continuing]. The balance of his time? Thanks, 
Elton. 

Mr. Gallegly. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Conyers. Since we are not likely to have a second round, I 
just wanted to get in some of the two issues in Dearborn, Michigan, 
in which we have the largest concentration of Muslims and Arabs 
of anywhere in the country. 

And we have had two charities in Dearborn that have had their 
accounts suspended, and they are under investigation. And indi- 
vidual bank accounts of people of Arab descent have been sum- 
marily discontinued by their banks. And I need to have the FBI as- 
sist us in understanding where all of this is going, since these two 
charities enjoyed a pretty good reputation in the general public. 

Mr. Mueller. Mr. Chairman, I think I am sure you understand 
that whatever actions were taken, at least by the law enforcement 
authorities, were taken with the approval, certainly, of the U.S. at- 
torney and, in most cases, I would believe, the courts. 
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With regard to independent actions of banks, that is something 
I am not aware of and would be happy to look into. 

But whatever actions have been taken on these charities, I think 
you will find, have been taken as a result of appropriate legal proc- 
ess. 

Mr. Conyers. Did you know, in 2004 and it was reported in the 
papers — Homeland Security ICE, the Immigration and Customs 
Enforcement section, and the FBI, were knocking on doors in the 
October before the November elections, that apparently gave many 
of those citizens in that area the impression that they were being 
intimidated about the voting process? 

Mr. Mueller. No, sir. It is the first I have ever heard of that. 
I have not heard a complaint about that. And I can assure you that 
at no time have we in the Bureau in any way sought to intimidate 
an individual from exercising their constitutional right to vote. 

And if you wish to pass on the specifics to me, I will certainly 
look into that. 

Mr. Conyers. I will get the information to you. 

Mr. Mueller. It does not sound like something that we would 
engage in, at all. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you. 

The Chair recognizes the distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina, Mel Watt. 

Mr. Watt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Director, one of the concerns that I am hearing expressed to 
me by a number of people, is that traditional law enforcement is 
being compromised by our overemphasis on — not overemphasis, I 
guess you can’t overemphasize — but we are paying so much atten- 
tion to terrorism and that prospect, that your traditional law en- 
forcement — and the 2005 FBI Uniform Crime Report suggests that 
most, if not all, the major traditional criteria are up, crime-wise. 
And despite that, that the FBI crime investigations, violent crime 
investigations, are down by 60 percent. 

Respond briefly to that, if you can. I don’t want to respond to it 
too long, because I have a whole other question that I need to ask 
you to respond to. 

Mr. Mueller. We have had to reprioritize after September 11, 
moving agents from criminal cases over to counterterrorism and 
counterintelligence. We are not doing as many drug cases. We are 
not doing as many smaller white-collar criminal cases as we have 
done before. We are not doing as many bank robberies as we have 
done before. We have had to focus. 

What we have done 

Mr. Watt. So the concern that people are expressing is correct, 
then, that you have shifted 

Mr. Mueller. Well, yes, but we have also grown our safe street 
task forces to address crime. And my own view is that we are most 
effective when we leverage our relationships with State and local 
law enforcement. 

And so, we are doing — we have far more task forces than we 
have had in the past. And we are focusing on violent crime. But 
we could always use more resources to address that. 
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Mr. Watt. The statistics don’t seem to bear out that this task 
force process is working as effectively as the other process, but 
that — I just wanted to make sure that we got that on the record. 

I wanted to ask you about the testimony of Mr. Comey and ask 
you if you can verify or give us your description of what occurred 
at the hospital, or leading up to the hospital visit, that has become 
so famous. 

Mr. Comey says that he phoned you, and you agreed to meet him 
at the hospital, and that you ordered the FBI agents on Mr. 
Ashcroft’s security detail not to evict the Acting Attorney General 
from the hospital room. 

Can you just give us — I won’t program what he said. I would 
rather hear what you have to say about that whole sequence of 
events. 

Mr. Mueller. I don’t dispute what Mr. Comey said in terms of 
receiving a call requesting my going to the hospital, and alerting 
persons that Mr. Comey wanted to be present during any conversa- 
tions that were had with the Attorney General. 

Mr. Watt. And he further says that the President met with you, 
and after that meeting emerged to inform Mr. Comey that the 
President had authorized the changes in the program that had 
been sought by the Justice Department. 

Do you confirm that that is correct? 

Mr. Mueller. I don’t dispute what Mr. Comey says. 

Mr. Watt. Okay. What do you make of that whole episode? 

Mr. Mueller. Unfortunately, Congressman, I don’t think it ap- 
propriate to speculate. I can answer questions as to what happened 
to the extent that I am able to, but beyond that — I would be happy 
to answer any further questions 

Mr. Watt. Well, can you confirm that you and some of your 
agents were prepared to resign because of — leading up to this con- 
troversy? 

Mr. Mueller. Again, I am uncomfortable getting into conversa- 
tions I had with individuals, because I do believe that individuals 
are entitled to my unfettered thoughts. 

Mr. Watt. Can you confirm that you had some serious reserva- 
tions about the warrantless wiretapping program that kind of led 
up to this? 

Mr. Mueller. Yes. 

Mr. Watt. Okay. 

I thank the Chairman, and I yield back. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you. 

Now, Howard Coble of North Carolina, the former Chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Courts, the Internet, and Intellectual Prop- 
erty, now the Ranking Member, is recognized. 

Mr. Coble. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mueller, good to have you with us. Thank you for your years 
of public service. 

I am going to ask you a provincial question, tobacco being promi- 
nent in my State. Have there been recent arrests regarding the 
trafficking of counterfeit cigarettes by terrorist groups? 

Mr. Mueller. I would have to check on recent — there was one 
notable case from several years ago, with Hezbollah, in which I 
know cigarettes were being shipped from North Carolina to, if I am 
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not mistaken, it was Detroit, and there was substantial prosecu- 
tion. 

I would have to check to determine whether any additional pros- 
ecutions since then. 

Mr. Coble. I would like you to do that, if you could, Mr. Mueller. 

Mr. Mueller. Happy to get that. 

Mr. Coble. Mr. Mueller, we are all aware of several recent high- 
profile public corruption arrests and prosecutions of Federal offi- 
cials. How significant a problem, in your opinion, is public corrup- 
tion in State and local governments? And does the FBI pursue 
these cases as well? 

Mr. Mueller. It is hard to compare at times. I actually think 
that the incidence of public corruption is probably less so now than 
it was, say, 10 or 15 years ago. 

I do believe, however, that it is and should be one of the main, 
if not the principal, priority, and it is currently the principal pri- 
ority of the FBI, to identify and ferret out public corruption, wher- 
ever it occurs. We have had, as I indicated, in the last 2 years, over 
1,500 convictions of Federal, State, and local officials who have 
abused the trust. And to the extent that that happens, it undercuts 
the core of democracy. 

And so, for us, it is a substantial priority, and I can say that 
there is enough work to keep us busy for a long time. 

Mr. Coble. Mr. Mueller, recent reports have highlighted the 
growing problem of Chinese espionage efforts. Describe the nature 
of that threat, if you can, and the FBI’s role in this area. 

Mr. Mueller. I can probably say more in a classified setting. I 
can say that it is a substantial concern. China is stealing our se- 
crets in an effort to leap ahead in terms of its military technology, 
but also the economic capability of China. It is a substantial threat 
that we are addressing in the sense of building our program to ad- 
dress this threat. 

And beyond that, I would feel uncomfortable saying more in this 
open setting. 

Mr. Coble. I can appreciate that. Perhaps we could get subse- 
quent information on that. 

Mr. Mueller. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coble. Mr. Director, let me ask you this. The recent rise in 
violent crime does not appear to be uniform across the country. Cit- 
ies, for example, like Los Angeles and New York, actually experi- 
enced a reduced crime rate. To what do you attribute this dis- 
parity? 

Mr. Mueller. There are probably a number of factors. A number 
of people are trying to wrestle with what contributes to the uptick 
in crime in particular cities and not others. 

I do believe that the police departments in both New York and 
Los Angeles have been on the cutting edge of devising new ways 
to address violent crime. But there are also a number of factors 
probably outside the control of police departments to address it. 

In response to one of Mr. Scott’s question with regard to the use 
of task forces, in Los Angeles we have, over the last 6 months, 
come together on a task force with the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment, San Francisco Sheriffs Office, and a number of other Federal 
agencies to address gang violence. And there has been a substan- 
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tial reduction in gang violence in Los Angeles as a result of the 
joint efforts in that task force. 

So it is not just us, but it is the other Federal agencies, coming 
together to target. And when we do so, we are effective. 

Mr. Coble. Let me try one more question before the red light il- 
luminates. 

Recent terrorist plots were thwarted at Fort Dix Army base and 
JFK International Airport. What role did the FBI play in those 
matters? 

Mr. Mueller. We, along with the joint terrorism task forces in 
each of those communities, were responsible for the investigation 
and the arrests that were made as a result of that investigation. 
It was the combined efforts of the Bureau, with the State and local 
law enforcement and other Federal partners on joint terrorism task 
forces, who are responsible for both of those successes. 

Mr. Coble. Thank you, sir. 

I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you. 

Mr. Coble. Mr. Chairman, I beat the red light. 

Mr. Conyers. That has never happened before. 

Mr. Coble. I think it has. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Conyers. Maybe. 

The Chair is pleased to recognize the Chair of the Immigration 
Subcommittee of Judiciary, the gentlelady from California, Zoe 
Lofgren. 

Ms. Lofgren. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And, Director, it is good to see you. 

I have strong concerns about many of the issues that have al- 
ready been raised. But I think, as they are being handled well by 
my colleagues, I would like to ask about something that has not yet 
been attended to. And that is the role of the FBI in checking the 
names of immigration beneficiaries for any concern that they might 
pose. 

I have a strong concern about the delays that have been encoun- 
tered for a portion of this. I understand that 85 percent of the 
names are cleared electronically right away, and that of the re- 
maining 15 percent, 95 percent of those are usually cleared within 
1 week’s time. 

The problem is the 5 percent remaining. And I have situations, 
cases in my office, and I hear from other members all the time, 
where people have been waiting for as long as 5 years for an an- 
swer. 

And I am aware of situations, now, where companies who have 
a valued employee, are going to court, getting mandamus orders to 
the FBI, just to produce an answer. And I have been told — and I 
guess this is a question, not a statement, that the FBI is now 
10,000 behind on the mandamus-ordered name checks. 

Can you tell me what you are doing to get this speeded up? What 
needs to be done? Is it additional resources? Is it computer tech- 
nology? What do we need to do to fix this. Director? 

Mr. Mueller. Let me give you just a wee bit of background in 
terms of where we are. 

Back in 2002, the Citizenship and Immigration Service, they 
gave us 2.7 million names to run through, to check not just on that 
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name, but any references to an individual in any of our files, which 
put us way behind the curve in doing that. 

We have a problem. I share your concern on the problem. We 
have been working with DHS, we have been working with 0PM. 
For instance, 0PM gave us 30 contractors to address their backlog. 
It is a combination of personnel, but it will take a period of time 
to get additional contractors on. It is a question of money in order 
to pay them to do this. And lastly, it is a function as well of com- 
puterizing the documents and putting them in digital form so the 
searches can be done 

Ms. Lofgren. But these are paper files, sir? 

Mr. Mueller. They are. 

Ms. Lofgren. My goodness. 

Mr. Mueller. And they are paper files around the country. And 
the problem is that we have files going back — I don’t want to say 
we have got them back to when we started in 1908, but we have 
some files that probably are of that vintage. And quite clearly 

Ms. Lofgren. Presumably, those files would not be relevant 
today. 

Mr. Mueller. They would not. And what we have tried to do is 
triage in terms of seeing if there are ways to expedite it by cutting 
out categories of files that we need to look at. We are also talking 
with DHS in terms of changing the requirements, in terms of look- 
ing at all references. 

So we are looking at it from a variety of perspectives, under- 
standing that there are a number of people out there that are very 
frustrated that they cannot get their citizenship, and that Congress 
in particular is frustrated at this backlog. So we are doing what we 
can. 

Ms. Lofgren. Well, I am concerned on two levels. One, that per- 
fectly honest, honorable people — and way less than 1 percent ever 
have anything negative come out. But if you are waiting for 5 
years, the 1 percent is out there in America and unknown to us. 
So that is a concern from security, and it is also a concern from 
the process not working well. 

Let me ask you about your computer system. Because it strikes 
me that, not only is this a problem for the orderly administration 
of the immigration and citizenship laws but, just in terms of law 
enforcement, if you have got paper files, your virtual case 

Mr. Mueller. Virtual case files? 

Ms. Lofgren [continuing]. File — that was $170 million, was that 
right? 

Mr. Mueller. Well, the virtual case file — yes. 

Ms. Lofgren. And did we get anything of value out of it? 

Mr. Mueller. Yes, we did, but not as much as we should have 
out of that. And several years ago, we decided to go another route. 
And the Sentinel program that we put into place, for four stages, 
we successfully completed, as I indicated, the outset, first phase of 
Sentinel, this last June. 

Ms. Lofgren. Well, when that is done, will the searches by 
digitized prospectively? 

Mr. Mueller. Yes. And as we go through the process, now, we 
are digitizing — every time we do a search, we digitize the informa- 
tion. 
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Ms. Lofgren. Okay. 

Mr. Mueller. But there are still miles of records out there, 
miles of records out there that have not heen digitized. 

Ms. Lofgren. I know my time is up, hut I would suggest that, 
you know, it is always hard to have a records-keeping function 
compete with personnel in the field and the like. 

Yet I would think that that ought to he one of the highest budget 
priorities, for you to have to digitize all those records. And it will 
give power to your agents in ways that will far exceed the funding 
necessary to do that, in 6 months’ time. 

Mr. Mueller. Well, we have a new facility that we are building 
out in Winchester. We have had the funding for it. It is going into 
place. It will be one of the most modern records-handling facilities 
in the country. And we started doing this almost 3 years ago, 
maybe even 4 years ago, understanding that we have to bring our- 
selves into the modern era and that we have to digitize just about 
everything. 

The problem is we have miles upon miles and miles of files. And 
it is a question of resources and bringing on board the best tech- 
nology. 

In the next year, my expectation is, we will leap ahead with our 
new facility out in Virginia. 

Ms. Lofgren. I see my time has expired. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you. 

The distinguished gentleman from Cincinnati, Ohio, Steve 
Chabot. 

Mr. Chabot. Thank you, very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you for being today, Mr. Mueller. 

Several Members of this Committee have an interest in ensuring 
that the contracting opportunities available in the Federal prison 
industries, which is set forth in section 4124 in title XVIII, are pro- 
tected. 

And, as I am sure you know, the FBI is the Federal prison indus- 
try’s largest customer, comprising 35 percent of the Federal prison 
industry’s annual revenue. 

In fact, in response to our urging, the Attorney General issued 
a memorandum last October to all the Department’s components, 
including the FBI, of course, directing them to comply with their 
legal obligations under the Federal Acquisition Regulations — and, 
again, including the FBI. 

Unfortunately, this directive hasn’t settled the issue. Because 
over the last few months, we have received ongoing accounts of FBI 
officials circumventing this directive and their legal obligations to 
contract work out to the Federal prison industries. 

In a briefing provided on March 27 of this year by FBI Deputy 
Assistant Director Joe Ford, Congressman Bobby Scott, who was 
here — he is right here now — Congressman Scott and I were assured 
that while three contracts that should have been outsourced to the 
Federal prison industries were not, steps had been taken to pre- 
vent this situation from reoccurring. Yet we continue to hear ac- 
counts of non-compliance, in fact defiance, as recently as last week. 

Is there something that you can assure us that you will do to 
look into this matter, and make sure that the FBI is meeting its 
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legal obligations, so that contracts that are supposed to go to Fed- 
eral prison industries will? Because as we know, the people that 
are behind bars, most of them are going to come out someday, and 
it makes sense to give them job skills and something to do. It is 
safer for the guards and those sorts of things. 

So could you respond, please? 

Mr. Mueller. Surely. 

I don’t purport in any way to be an expert in the area of contract 
formulation. But I have been aware of this issue. And I believe that 
we are following the law. 

Again, I would have to go back and study it more, but my expec- 
tation is that you would also find there is a responsibility for com- 
petition under the statutory requirements. 

And it is not the conflict, but how you coordinate the responsi- 
bility to let competitive contracts, along with the desire to provide 
to the Bureau of Prisons the business that creates the issue. 

But I can tell you and assure you that we are trying we are try- 
ing to comply with the statutes to the letter of the statute. And I 
would be happy to get back to you and review that more person- 
ally, and see if there is some issue there that I am missing. 

Mr. Chabot. Thank you. I would appreciate that, if you could get 
back to me and also Congressman Scott, as well. I think they es- 
sentially agreed that the three contracts should have been, weren’t 
let out, they would do better, and apparently there is still a prob- 
lem. So if you would look into that, we would greatly appreciate it. 

The other matter I would like to mention, in 2000, the FBI ex- 
tended DNA testing to locate missing persons and identify uniden- 
tified human remains and established the National Missing Per- 
sons DNA Database to store this information. 

How effective has this database been in locating and identifying 
missing persons and unidentified human remains? And how does 
the FBI’s database interact with the Center for Human Identifica- 
tion, located at the University of North Texas? 

Last month, the Administration announced the creation of yet 
another new database, called NamUs, which creates a central re- 
porting system for unidentified remains. How will the FBI’s data- 
base interface with this new database, and what additional re- 
sources are needed? Or can the resources that are in place be 
streamlined to truly assist families who are searching for loved 
ones? 

My interest in this came from a woman, Debra Culberson — her 
daughter, Carrie, was murdered, and they have never found the re- 
mains, unfortunately. 

And this is a fairly common occurrence. And to give some closure 
to the families, it is certainly helpful. And there are thousands of 
cases where these unidentified remains are literally in a coroner’s 
office or somewhere, maybe in another State. 

And so if you could respond, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Mueller. The database we established for missing persons 
was, I think, an outgrowth of the development of the mitochondrial 
DNA capabilities. And in terms of its success, I periodically hear 
anecdotal stores of successes they have had. But I would have to 
get back to you on the statistics. 
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I am not certain about our intersection with the group at the 
University of North Texas, and I would have to get back to you on 
that. Quite clearly, the developments we have had in DNA over the 
last number of years have transformed in some sense the criminal 
justice system — giving us positive identifications of individuals, 
whether it be persons who were subsequently successfully pros- 
ecuted, but also missing persons. 

As the use of DNA grows, we are short of resources, we are back- 
logged. And whether it be for the missing persons database or to 
more effectively and efficiently process requests for DNA examina- 
tions, it is something where we are going to need substantial re- 
sources in the future. My belief is the Federal system we have that 
integrates the State systems is working overall very well. 

Mr. Chabot. Thank you very much. 

I think my time has expired, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you. 

I would be pleased to recognize the indefatigable gentlelady from 
Houston, Texas, Sheila Jackson Lee. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Welcome to Mr. Mueller. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Let me thank you for cre- 
ating a very important — or expanding on the very important role 
of this Committee, and that is oversight. 

And we welcome you, Mr. Mueller. I know that we have visited 
before and you have missed some times. We hope you are well. 
Thank you for that. 

I have three questions. My time is very, very short. And I think 
in the spirit of oversight, we have some very, very important ques- 
tions to focus on that address a line of questioning that we have 
addressed over the past couple of weeks. 

It is March 10 when General Ashcroft was in the hospital and 
you got a call from Jim Comey, concerned about a meeting that Mr. 
Gonzales was going to have with the chief of staff of the White 
House. 

And it seems as if you would dispatch your FBI detail so that 
Mr. Comey would not be evicted from the room with General 
Ashcroft. And I might say that all of us were wishing him well at 
that time — certainly expressed our concern. 

But he was going there. General Gonzales, to talk about the TSP, 
warrantless wiretapping. And it is a concern, so that we can get 
the record straight about what happened. And Mr. Comey was — as 
he arrived, he expressed a number of concerns about what this 
meeting was going to be about. 

So my question to you, first of all, did you ever speak with either 
Mr. Gonzales or Mr. Card while they were at the hospital? 

Mr. Mueller. No, ma’am. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. And if you did not do that, did any of your 
agents speak to those individuals? 

Mr. Mueller. I don’t believe so. I arrived at the hospital after 
Mr. Gonzales and Mr. Card had left. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. The discussion — and I don’t know if you did 
arrive — did you have an opportunity to talk to General Ashcroft or 
did he discuss what was discussed in the meeting with Attorney 
General Gonzales and the chief of staff? 
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Mr. Mueller. I did have a brief discussion with Attorney Gen- 
eral Ashcroft. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Pardon? I am sorry? 

Mr. Mueller. I did have a brief discussion with Attorney Gen- 
eral Ashcroft after I arrived. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. And did he indicate the details of the con- 
versation? 

Mr. Mueller. I prefer not to get into conversations that I had 
with the Attorney General. At the time I — again, he was entitled 
to expect that our conversations 

Ms. Jackson Lee. And I respect that. Could I just say, did you 
have an understanding that the discussion was on TSP? 

Mr. Mueller. I had an understanding the discussion was on an 
NSA program, yes. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. I guess we use TSP; we use warrantless wire- 
tapping. So would I be comfortable in saying that those were the 
items that were part of the discussion? 

Mr. Mueller. The discussion was on a national — an NSA pro- 
gram that has been much discussed, yes. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Well, I appreciate that. 

And do you then later remember what might have occurred? We 
know that there was a meeting back at the White House that 
night. Again, all of us were interested. It was raising debate in the 
United States Congress. Do you remember what happened at the 
meeting at the White House that night? 

Mr. Mueller. I was not present at the White House that night. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. And would you have any recollection, or asked 
for recollection through staff, whether TSP was discussed? 

Mr. Mueller. Well, I was not present at the meeting that Mr. 
Comey testified to having later that night at the White House. I 
do believe it related to a national security program — or a national 
NSA program, I should say. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. And let me just be clear, because I am saying 
this to you. Is it your understanding that General Gonzales was at 
the hospital and visited then-former General Ashcroft along with 
the chief of staff, Andy Card? Is it your understanding that they 
did have a meeting? 

Mr. Mueller. Yes. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. And so as we listen to General Gonzales’s tes- 
timony, I believe under oath, regarding that, his statement, if I 
might just indicate that, in a question posed to him — and if it was 
about the TSP you are dissembling to this Committee — now, was 
it about TSP or not, the discussion on the 10th? 

I think this says the 8th; I think the transcript is incorrect. This 
was a question posed by Senator Schumer. 

The answer was, the disagreement on the 10th was “about other 
intelligence activities.” The question, specifically, was, was it about 
TSP or not? And the answer was “about other intelligence activi- 
ties.” 

It appears, from our discussion here today, that the discussion 
was certainly more focused than what General Gonzales has of- 
fered to the LJnited States — in your recollection? 

Mr. Mueller. I am sorry. Is that a question, ma’am? 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Yes, it is. 
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Mr. Mueller. I really can’t comment on what Judge Gonzales 
was thinking or saying. I can tell you what I understood at the 
time. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. I think we appreciate your recollection. And 
I will just follow up — just to finish, Mr. Chairman, if I may — to say 
that. General, I had a series of questions about hate crimes and 
about that watch list. 

I would only say to you, on the watch list, there are many people 
hurting, as my colleague said, while others may be going free. 

I would like to get a report back on the watch list, because I will 
speak for the Texas Medical Center. And researchers and scientists 
are on that list — and it is very destructive — among others. 

My last point is, Mr. Chairman, is that we like your priorities 
on terrorism, but, if I may just show this, we have no action on 
hate crimes and racial violence. That is where you are in the inves- 
tigation of those. 

And so I would appreciate a quick answer or a letter back on 
why we are so low. And I would welcome the letter, if the Chair- 
man does not indulge me at this point. 

Mr. Mueller. Well, if I may comment on that last point, the ad- 
dressing of hate crimes, the addressing of civil rights abuse is our 
number-two priority. But I would look at that figure in terms of 
what it represents in actual investigations we have undertaken. 

Because, for a substantial period of time, we would open cases 
to report that which has happened in a particular community, as 
opposed to a thorough investigation. 

And I will absolutely get back to you. But I do not believe that 
those statistics reflect what we have done in terms of hate crimes 
of civil rights abuses. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. I thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to pursue in the Committee 

Mr. Conyers. The gentlelady’s time 

Ms. Jackson Lee [continuing]. The conflicting testimony of Gen- 
eral Gonzales. 

Mr. Conyers [continuing]. Has expired. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Thank you very much. I yield back. 

Mr. Conyers. I would like to recommend that there will be ques- 
tions coming to the Director from Members, that he will be able to 
respond to. 

I am pleased now to recognize Dan Lungren, the distinguished 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. Lungren. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mueller, let me try and go back to the FISA warrants, versus 
the NSLs, just so we make sure that the record is correct. Because 
you said you can get more in FISA warrants than you can get in 
NSL, leading to the suggestion that you don’t need NSLs because 
you have FISA warrants. 

But as I understand your testimony, you use the NSLs in some 
ways in preparation to be able to get a FISA warrant, because the 
NSLs gives you non-content material. And you may not have the 
basis to go after the more extensive information, absent that which 
you would get through the NSL. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Mueller. Correct. 
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Mr. Lungren. So the NSL is an essential investigative enabling 
tool that you use at the very beginning, particularly in time-sen- 
sitive situations, such as evidence of an impending terrorist plot. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. Mueller. Exactly. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Lungren. Now, the NSLs are extremely important. You 
have said that. 

And one of the concerns I have had, and some other Members of 
this Committee who have supported you on the NSLs and sup- 
ported the continuation of the NSLs, is the failures in the Bureau 
to do it properly, that which was revealed in the Inspector Gen- 
eral’s report. 

And when we were probing on this, it became evident that at 
some of the Bureau offices, there wasn’t the proper understanding 
of what was required. And so, the question we asked was, why 
didn’t that information go from the General Counsel down to your 
lawyers at the office level. 

And we were told that the lawyers at the office level, branch 
level, actually work for the SAC, not for the General Counsel. So 
the question becomes, does that make good sense, to continue that 
sort of focused direction? 

Would it not make more sense to have those lawyers have a di- 
rect responsibility to the General Counsel’s office? 

Mr. Mueller. That is an issue that we are still looking at. But 
in the meantime, what we have done is to put each lawyer, in each 
of our field offices, in the NSL process by procedure. And we have 
also indicated that they have an independent responsibility, beyond 
the office and beyond the SAC, to the Office of General Counsel in 
carrying out the responsibilities with regard to the — well, the re- 
sponsibilities on NSLs and their responsibilities in their particular 
office. 

Now, whether we go and change the line from a dotted line to 
a solid black line is something we are still looking at. There are 
downsides to doing that. 

Mr. Lungren. I know there would be downsides to it, but let me 
just ask you this: Who has greater effect on their potential ad- 
vancement in the FBI, the General Counsel or the SAC in the office 
in which they now work? 

Mr. Mueller. I would have to say the SAC. 

Mr. Lungren. And doesn’t that create somewhat of a conflict 
from independent judgment for the counsel to the SAC, where the 
SAC is saying, “I want these NSLs,” and you have told us that the 
system didn’t work. Would not that be perhaps one of the reasons 
why it didn’t work? 

Mr. Mueller. I think that it was perhaps one of the reasons 
that it did not work, but I would not say that that was the main 
reason that it did not work. The General Counsel in a particular 
office, or the legal counsel in a particular office, was not put into 
that process in a way that gave them the independence and the ca- 
pability to do it. 

And so, I have not totally ruled out changing it. It is something 
we are looking at. But in the meantime, we have taken steps to 
make certain that we address that particular issue. 

Mr. Lungren. I appreciate that. 
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Now, let me say that I happen to think that you have been one 
that has worked very, very hard and very effectively to change 
somewhat of the culture of the FBI, with the new obligations that 
are imposed on it. 

At the same time, we have to deal with certain continuing dif- 
ficulties with the FBI. And the order of the court that came down 
in the United States District Court for the District of Massachu- 
setts today, with a $101 million damage against the FBI for the 
misconduct in the handling of confidential informants, where, if 
you read the summary, it is astounding. I never thought I would 
see that about the FBI. 

I never thought I would see four people framed, three of them 
sentenced to death, one to life imprisonment. The three did not re- 
ceive the death sentence because it was later changed to life, a con- 
spiracy to keep them in jail for three decades, findings by the court 
that are absolutely astounding. 

Now, this happened back in 1968, in the 1960 timeframe. But it 
is almost the beginning of my understanding of the difficulty with 
handling confidential informants, and the continued problems that 
ensued with the Department, as exposed by the report of the In- 
spector General just a year ago. 

Can you tell us now whether we are going to continue to need 
to pursue legislation — which I would grant you that Mr. Delahunt 
and I have sponsored for some time, which is pretty tough legisla- 
tion with criminal sanctions in it. Or is there some movement in 
the Bureau to come up with absolute standards, a certification that 
they are being followed, with some teeth in it so that there are dis- 
ciplinary actions taken against those, whether they are super- 
visors, SACs, whether they are agents, for violating the policy? 

Which, if you look at the Inspector General’s report, it suggested 
that, I believe, 87 percent of the cases, the CIs were being followed 
in accordance with the promulgations that you had put out. 

Mr. Mueller. Let me make a distinction between two aspects of 
what you discuss. The first, and what your statue addresses, is the 
failure to inform State and local law enforcement of unauthorized, 
illegal activity by informants handled by the FBI, and your statute 
does address the FBI and no other agency. 

Mr. Lungren. Actually, it is confined to violent, felony offenses. 

Mr. Mueller. And the second aspect of it is the disclosure of ex- 
culpatory information that the FBI might have as to an individual 
who is being prosecuted at the State and local level. 

In the wake of what happened in Boston in the late 1990’s, sub- 
stantial attention was given to redoing the guidelines with regard 
to handling informants. 

It is mandated today that if we know — and by we, the FBI — 
know of violent activity, or actually any illegal activity, of an in- 
formant that comes within the bailiwick of State and local prosecu- 
tors, we are to tell the United States Attorney, and the U.S. attor- 
ney is then mandated with us to provide that information to State 
and local authorities. 

Likewise, with the discovery of exculpatory information in our 
files related to a prosecution of State and local law enforcement, we 
are mandated to inform the U.S. attorney, and then, with the U.S. 
attorney, to provide that information. 
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There is an oversight panel that has both FBI and Department 
of Justice personnel on it. In every office now, we have a human 
source coordinator. We have a quarterly review of all of our sources 
by supervisors to determine if there has been any unauthorized 
criminal activity or exculpatory information. And that is followed 
up by inspections. 

And I would suggest — I would be happy to give you a further 
briefing on what this — what we have put in place to address what 
I agree is a very difficult problem. I do not believe that this statute 
is the answer. I think it is too broad and it will have a chilling ef- 
fect on our ability to develop sources and to address terrorist at- 
tacks, to address public corruption, to address — as you well know, 
being a prosecutor, and Mr. Delahunt being a prosecutor, in order 
to effectively undertake these investigations, you have to utilize 
sources. 

We have to do a better job in assuring that we do not have an- 
other debacle such as we had in Boston, and we have put into place 
the mechanisms to do so. 

Mr. Lungren. I thank you for that response. 

And I would say that on my behalf and Mr. Delahunt, and I 
know Mr. Scott has talked with me about this as well, we probably 
need to get a briefing at the very least, a closed-door briefing, on 
this with you at an early date. 

I thank the Chairman. 

Mr. Conyers. The Chair recognizes the other prosecutor. Bill 
Delahunt from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Delahunt. I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

And I will pursue the same line of questioning that my friend 
from California initiated. 

But before I do, you indicated. Director Mueller, that you are 
going to get back to us. I think I have heard that several times, 
and I would suggest that is very positive. 

You also indicated you have testified before both bodies. And yet 
I have no recollection that you have testified before the House Ju- 
diciary Committee until this moment. But you can check with your 
staff and advise me if I am incorrect. 

Mr. Mueller. That was the first time I have testified before this 
House Committee. 

Mr. Delahunt. This is the Committee of jurisdiction. We had a 
number of concerns about the FBI not just dealing with NSLs or 
confidential informants. I dare say it would have been very bene- 
ficial for the Members of this panel to hear your concerns in a pub- 
lic venue regarding the terrorist surveillance program. Because this 
is too important simply to have a briefing behind closed doors. I 
would suggest that it is important to educate and inform the Amer- 
ican public in full measure as to what we are doing. 

The legislation that Mr. Lungren and I have been discussing 
should not be viewed as an effort to punish or embarrass the FBI. 
To the contrary, I view it as an effort to help the FBI restore its 
credibility with the American people. I don’t know if you have had 
an opportunity to read the decision by Judge Gertner today. 

Mr. Mueller. I have not. 

Mr. Delahunt. It is embarrassing. It is scathing. Let me just 
read one excerpt: “The issue is not about failure to produce excul- 
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patory evidence, but procuring convictions by misrepresentation, 
not letting perjured testimony proceed uncorrected but facilitating 
it.” 

With all due respect to internal reviews, audits. Inspectors Gen- 
eral, in a democracy my understanding of checks and balances is 
as the founders foresaw it, and that is having an independent 
branch of government review what the executive is doing. 

It is not just the responsibility of the judicial branch to protect 
individual freedoms and civil liberties, but it is our responsibility, 
as well. 

However, having said all that, I am glad to hear that we are now 
going to have a Bureau of Compliance, where these kind of issues 
will be monitored. I dare say it is late in coming, with all due re- 
spect. 

And while my friend, the former attorney general of California, 
mentions that this happened in the 1960’s, you and I know that 
this has been a problem of decades, including the 1990’s. We saw 
this decision now. 

There is a former FBI agent that is currently indicted for mur- 
der, awaiting trial in the state of Florida. Another former FBI 
agent that appeared at the bench that you are sitting at, Paul H. 
Rico or H. Paul Rico, was indicted for murder before he died. 

This is the kind of behavior that really undermines the con- 
fidence of the people in the integrity of the FBI. 

And talking about guidelines — we have had guidelines. We have 
had guidelines for the past four decades, commencing with the 
former Attorney General Levi. It is a question of whether they are 
going to be complied with. 

I have reached the conclusion that we need legislation in an ef- 
fort to, once and for all, put an end to these embarrassing mo- 
ments, not just for the Bureau, not just for the Department of Jus- 
tice, but for the government that the American people support 
when they go to the polls every 2 years. 

Any comment? 

Mr. Mueller. Yes, I do. You and I both come from a background 
where this was a substantial issue. It is an episode that redounds 
to the detriment of the Bureau, without a question of a doubt. But 
I would suggest to you that is isolated. It is isolated in the past. 
And we have put into place guidelines and procedures 

Mr. Delahunt. With all due respect, Mr. Director, you know, 
there was a cistrict attorney in Brooklyn that received information 
that was very comparable. I don’t know even what has happened 
to that particular case. But there were former FBI agents that 
were indicted in that matter, as well. And the similarities are 
striking. 

Mr. Mueller. I cannot disagree with you on these instances. But 
day in and day out, over the years, FBI agents have undertaken 
investigations and done them lawfully. They have done them suc- 
cessfully. 

And I would absolutely agree with you, afterward, we have to en- 
sure that these incidents do not repeat themselves. Because it does 
undercut the credibility and the work of the 99 percent of the Bu- 
reau that are out there, day-in and day-out, doing their job. 
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Mr. Delahunt. Thank you. And I hope to see you here — I hope, 
in the future, you adjust your schedule so that we can see you on 
a more frequent basis and have more ample opportunities to ex- 
change views, to work in a cooperative fashion, and not wait for 6 
years to see you again. 

Mr. Conyers. Well, we can correct that by inviting him more. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Mueller. Let me just say. Congressman, I would be happy 
to come up and sit down informally with you and go through what- 
ever issues you have, periodically. And I am also, quite obviously, 
looking forward to being here again. 

Mr. Delahunt. It is good to hear that, Mr. Mueller. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Conyers. The Chair is pleased now to recognize the Ranking 
Member of one of our Subcommittees, Randy Forbes of Virginia. 

Mr. Forbes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Director, thank you for being here. And I am going to ask 
you to shift gears a little bit and talk about criminal gang activity 
in the country, if you could. 

And just to lay the groundwork for that, on April 20, 2005, the 
FBI Assistant Director, Chris Swecker, testified before the House 
International Relations Subcommittee on Western Affairs, regard- 
ing the FBI’s efforts to combat criminal gangs. 

And during his testimony, he stated that there is some evidence 
of an increased level of sophistication and some indications of a hi- 
erarchy of leadership. 

And cliques throughout the country often follow the lead of the 
Los Angeles-based cliques. And there are reports of Los Angeles- 
based members traveling throughout the United States for the pur- 
pose of recruiting new members, establishing new cliques, and tak- 
ing over existing Latino gangs and instilling discipline through vio- 
lence and intimidation. 

And yesterday the Washington Times reported on a recent Army 
intelligence assessment that identifies MS-13 as an organization 
that can function as networks with extensive transnational link- 
ages. 

Furthermore, their internal functions include recruiting, logis- 
tics, attacks, intelligence, and activities including murders, drugs, 
extortions and others. 

And my questions for you are these: Do you agree with this up- 
graded assessment? How many members of MS- 13 do you think we 
might have in the United States or internationally? How sophisti- 
cated are their operations? What kind of threat are they posing to 
us at this particular point in time? 

Mr. Mueller. First of all, I agree with the assessment. There 
are many thousands of persons associated with MS- 13 in the 
United States, in Guatemala, in Mexico, in quite obviously El Sal- 
vador and several other countries. And the threat is not just lim- 
ited to Los Angeles, but is throughout the United States. 

One of the benefits of developing an intelligence capability within 
the Bureau is to better identify those areas within the United 
States that currently have a presence of MS-13, identify those 
areas in the United States that did not have a presence of MS- 13, 
and make certain they do not have a presence of MS-13. 
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We have a task force, MS-13 task force, with a number of partici- 
pants from various agencies that address this across not only the 
different State borders within the United States but 
transnationally. Approximately a year ago, there were some 600 
MS-13 individuals who were arrested not only in the United States, 
but in El Salvador and Guatemala, Mexico, I think it may have 
been Dominican Republic, Honduras in a coordinated takedown. 

With a gang such as this that crosses borders, it is a function of 
globalization, a different type of globalization which requires us to 
work cooperatively and build allegiances and alliances with our 
counterparts overseas, if we are to effectively address what I would 
call a scourge of gang activity. 

As I mentioned — I would finish by saying that we have been 
somewhat successful recently in a joint task force operating out of 
Los Angeles to address violent crime with MS- 13 and the 18 street 
gangs there. 

Mr. Forbes. And if I could follow up on that — and I know you 
did have that success. You mentioned it earlier. How important are 
the joint task force capabilities to be able to pull down the gang 
networks that you are seeing, especially the national connectivity 
that we are beginning to see with MS- 13? 

Mr. Mueller. My belief is task forces are tremendously impor- 
tant. And that it is tremendously important that State and local 
law enforcement authorities be funded to support task forces. 

The funding constraints on State and local law enforcement have 
been somewhat substantial over the last years. We ask them to 
participate in joint terrorism task forces, to join with us in address- 
ing the threat of terrorism. They ask us to participate with them 
to address what is most on their mind, which often is violent crime 
and, quite often, violent crime at the hands of gangs. 

And the funding for both us, as well as State and local law en- 
forcement, to address this must be provided, if we are to make a 
dent in violent crime activity, violent gang activity in the United 
States. 

Mr. Forbes. And the last question — ^you may, if you don’t have 
this statistic with you, just get back to us with it. Do you have any 
idea about the percentage of members of, let us say MS-13, because 
that is in the news lately, might be here illegally? 

Mr. Mueller. I do not. I would have to get back to you. But it 
is fairly — well, I would really have to get back to you on that. I 
don’t want to 

Mr. Forbes. We have had testimony that it could be between 60 
percent and 80 percent. But if you could just see what your statis- 
tics and get back. 

Mr. Mueller. Will do. 

Mr. Forbes. Thank you, Mr. Director. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you very much, Mr. Forbes. 

The Chair is pleased to recognize the gentleman from Tennessee, 
Mr. Steve Cohen. 

Mr. Cohen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I know we have gone over, two or three times, this fact that Gen- 
eral Ashcroft was in the hospital. But I am curious. Mr. Comey 
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said that he called you, and you called your agents and said that 
Mr. Comey was not to he removed from the room. 

Why did you feel that there might be an attempt to remove him 
from the room? 

Mr. Mueller. It was based on my conversation with Mr. Comey, 
in which he indicated he had a concern that he would not be par- 
ticipating in discussions in which he felt he should be participating 
as the Acting Attorney General. 

Mr. Cohen. And were there FBI agents at the room protecting 
General Ashcroft? 

Mr. Mueller. Yes. He had a detail of FBI agents throughout his 
tenure. 

Mr. Cohen. All right. And so, he was concerned that Mr. Card 
and Mr. Gonzales, or Judge Gonzales, were not going to include 
him in the conversation. Is that correct? 

Mr. Mueller. All I can tell you is what I learned from him. 

Mr. Cohen. So he believed that. 

Mr. Mueller. Yes. 

Mr. Cohen. Why did you rush there? 

Mr. Mueller. He requested that I be there to determine what 
went on. You would have to ask Mr. Comey why he had me there. 
I did go at his request. He was the Attorney General at the time. 

Mr. Cohen. So you went there, and when you were there, he said 
at one point that you had a brief and memorable conversation — a 
brief, memorable exchange with the Attorney General. How memo- 
rable was that? 

Mr. Mueller. I had a conversation with him. I couldn’t recite to 
you word for word what that conversation was. I do remember him 
being there. 

Mr. Cohen. Just a memorable conversation 

Mr. Mueller. It was a conversation, yes. 

Mr. Cohen. What was the gist of it, sir? 

Mr. Mueller. I guess it covered very generally what had hap- 
pened the moments before. 

Mr. Cohen. And what had happened the moments before? 

Mr. Mueller. Well, again, I resist getting into the conversations, 
the specifics of conversations I had, because I do think the Attorney 
General then, the Attorney General now, and others are entitled to 
keep those conversations between themselves. 

Mr. Cohen. They may be entitled to, but are you entitled to? 

And he is no longer the Attorney General, so at this point, he is 
not the Attorney General. I am asking you to tell us what the con- 
versation was. I don’t think there is a privilege. 

Mr. Mueller. Excuse me just 1 second. 

Mr. Cohen. Sidebar. 

Mr. Mueller. The discussion was that there had been a prior 
discussion about an NSA program and that the Attorney General 
deferred to Mr. Comey as the person to make whatever decision 
was to be made. 

Mr. Cohen. He had confidence in Mr. Comey, I take it. 

Mr. Mueller. Yes. 

Mr. Cohen. Okay. At some point or another, I think you told 
maybe Mr. Watt that you felt that there were problems with some 
of the operations there, the wiretaps. 
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Mr. Mueller. At a point in time, in conversations with Mr. 
Comey, I had understood that the Department of Justice had some 
concerns about the legality of an NSA program. That affected the 
FBI in the sense that we received pieces of information from the 
NSA. 

My purpose was to determine that whatever we did as the Bu- 
reau in handling that was done according to the directive and the 
appropriate directive of the Department of Justice. 

So my concern was to assure that whatever activity we under- 
took as a result of the information we received was done appro- 
priately and legally. At some point in time, he expressed concern 
about the legality of it. 

Mr. Cohen. And because of that concern, at some point did you 
express to Mr. Watt, I believe that was correct, earlier, that you 
considered resignation? 

Mr. Mueller. I don’t believe I expressed that. I did not dispute 
what Mr. Comey had said. But, again, in this area, I would say 
that I should not get into the conversations I had with individuals. 

Mr. Cohen. Well, this wouldn’t be a conversation. I go back to 
Mr. Comey’s testimony to the Senate — was about resignations. And 
Mr. Schumer asked, “Was one of those people that might have re- 
signed the Director?” And he said, “I believe so. You would have 
to ask him, but I believe so.” 

So I am not asking you about a conversation with Mr. Comey, 
I am asking you, was he correct? Or better yet, just were you that 
person? 

Mr. Mueller. I was that person to whom he refers, yes. 

Mr. Cohen. And were you considering resigning? You don’t have 
to relay the conversation, this is just your own mind 

Mr. Mueller. Understand why I cannot say that I do not dis- 
pute what Mr. Comey says, because Mr. Comey says ask Mr. 
Mueller. I will tell you that I don’t believe that it is appropriate 
of me to get into conversations that I have had with principals on 
that issue. 

Mr. Cohen. And I don’t want a conversation. I want what is in 
your psyche. Did you consider it yourself? That is not a conversa- 
tion, that is a state of mind. 

Mr. Mueller. Well, to the extent that I followed through on the 
state of mind, then it is a conversation. Again, I would resist get- 
ting into that conversation. 

Mr. Cohen. My time is almost up. If I could have 30 more sec- 
onds, Mr. Chairman? And I would just like to ask this. 

You made a comment about some task forces doing a great job 
in reducing crime in New York and Los Angeles. I am from Mem- 
phis. We have a serious crime problem there. Is there any plan to 
have any task forces there, street task forces, or additional per- 
sonnel to help us with our crime problem? 

Mr. Mueller. I am quite confident we have at least one, if not 
more, safe streets task forces in Tennessee, in particularly in Mem- 
phis. And I will get back to you on that. 

Mr. Cohen. No matter how many it is, I want one more. [Laugh- 
ter.] 
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And I want to compliment you on your Tennessee — whatever it 
was called — that got some public officials. That was good work that 
you all did. 

Mr. Mueller. Thank you. But if we go along with your request, 
I have a number of seats up here that would probably be making 
the same request. Always happy to accommodate with more re- 
sources. 

Mr. Cohen. Memphis is a great city that needs help. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Conyers. Mr. Franks is now recognized for the usual 
amount of time. 

Mr. Franks. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you. Director Mueller, for being here. I know that a 
lot of people have good ideas about how things should be done, but 
the guy that has to turn these good ideas into reality has always 
got the biggest challenge. And I appreciate you so much for kind 
of standing there between the malevolent and the innocent, as you 
do. And I know it is a tremendous responsibility. 

Director Mueller, I have said many times I think that the 
jihadist ideology that we face is the most dangerous ideology that 
we have dealt with in the Nation’s is history. And I know that half 
the problem is knowing where the dangers are coming from. 

If we knew where every terrorist exactly was today, we could 
probably solve this problem in a month. But knowing where they 
are is critical, and I understand that that is one of your biggest 
challenges. 

That said, I have also believed that the President has the con- 
stitutional authority to — you know, we have given him the job to 
hunt down, ferret out, and kill terrorists. And as Commander in 
Chief under the Constitution, he has that authority as well. 

It occurs to me, if he has the authority to hunt down, ferret out, 
and kill terrorists, that he also has the authority to listen to them 
on the telephone before he proceeds. 

And I know there has been an incredible amount of discussion 
going around the terrorist surveillance program. But given the fact 
that it is now under FISA, can you tell us, is it working? Is it some- 
thing that is an effective tool, notwithstanding the fact that prob- 
ably every terrorist in the galaxy knows about the conversations 
that we have now? 

Mr. Mueller. Well, I think that probably my answer would have 
to come in some form of classified setting. 

But generally I can say that the leads we have received from an 
NSA program have been helpful in the war on terror, yes. 

Mr. Franks. Well, the Administration has recently submitted 
proposals to reform FISA. And do you think that those reforms are 
necessary and that they will help you do your job? 

Mr. Mueller. Yes. And it would help not just the FBI, but oper- 
ating together with NSA, the CIA, the DIA, all of whom, all of us 
share the same responsibility to protect the homeland. And what 
is proposed in the revision of the FISA statute would help all of us. 

Mr. Franks. Well, without touching on anything that could be of 
a disadvantage to the country, what do you consider your greatest 
concern, the greatest gap, that you have in terms of being able to 
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assess and predict or prevent the terrorist challenge that we face 
in the homeland itself? 

Mr. Mueller. I think we have made substantial strides since 
September 11 in terms of breaking down the walls between the 
various entities in the intelligence community. 

We do a far better job, not only within the United States, but 
ourselves as an intelligence community — and I consider us an intel- 
ligence community — working together with our counterparts over- 
seas. 

The gaps come, I believe, in — and it is gaps that, I believe, that 
my counterparts at the CIA or ODNI would also focus upon. And 
that is the threats of terrorists having the opportunity to train, to 
plan, to coordinate in a sanctuary around the world, whether it be 
in Waziristan or the Horn of Africa or elsewhere. And we cannot 
let that happen. 

Secondly, it is important to understand that al-Qaida is intent on 
attacking in the United States and finding ways to infiltrate indi- 
viduals in the United States, often through countries that do not 
have the same stringent controls that we have at the borders. 

And those are the biggest concerns, I think, to the intelligence 
community as a whole, in terms of the threat that we face from al- 
Qaida from outside. 

Internally, I think we have done a very good job in building up 
our Joint Terrorism Task Forces and enlisting the cooperation and 
input and assistance and expertise of State and local law enforce- 
ment. 

We have to remain vigilant. We have to remain on guard. And 
as we get further away from September 11, my greatest concern is 
that we become complacent and that we do not pick up on that 
which would alert us to the possibility of a group in the United 
States who are going to undertake an attack. 

And lastly, I would say, as I have iterated before, that advances 
in communications, the advances in technology, are putting us be- 
hind the curve in our ability to identify and to intercept commu- 
nications on those that would do us harm. 

And so the statutory changes are necessary, but also the funding 
to keep us on the cutting edge of technology so that we can inter- 
cept individuals’ communications who wish to do us harm requires 
both — not just both, but the Administration, Congress, as well as 
the various telecommunication carriers working together to try to 
fill that gap. 

Mr. Franks. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. The light is red. 

Mr. Conyers. You are more than welcome. 

The Chair is pleased to welcome a recent addition to the Com- 
mittee, Ms. Betty Sutton of Ohio. 

Ms. Sutton. I thank the Chairman. 

Director Mueller, thank you for being here to shed some light on 
the Bureau’s operations. There are so many topics, and I share my 
colleagues’ wishes that you return often so we can delve into a lot 
of them deeper. 

At this moment, I would just like to talk to you a little bit about 
something we haven’t discussed: the whistleblower protections. 

We have had some problems in the Bureau and actually they re- 
flect upon some of the facets, the consequences that Mr. Delahunt, 
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the distinguished gentleman, points out, and it emphasizes the im- 
portance that we have proper whistleblower protection, not just be- 
cause governmental employees need to have that safeguard, but it 
is also a matter of ensuing that our national security and the integ- 
rity of the agency is intact. 

I know that you have given personal assurances in the past that 
you were going to take action to ensure that whistleblowers would 
be protected, but we know that there has been a culture within the 
FBI through some years where that just hasn’t been the case. 

So I would like to, just for a moment, go through a couple of 
those instances, and then you can share with me how things have 
changed so that their plight would have changed and outcomes 
would be different. 

In 2001, Coleen Rowley claims that she was blocked at every 
turn from pursuing her concerns about 9/11 co-conspirator 
Moussaoui. In a statement you issued in response to that case, you 
stated that there is no room for the types of problems and attitudes 
that could inhibit our efforts. 

In 2002 — ^you are familiar with John Roberts’ case. He blew the 
whistle on several senior FBI officials, all of whom were subse- 
quently promoted, and some of whom received bonuses. 

And of course, the Inspector General subsequently issued a re- 
port endorsing John Roberts’ findings of wrongdoing within the 
agency and concluded that the FBI suffered, and still suffers from 
a strong perception that a double standard exists within the FBI 
with regard to the treatment of senior officials versus lower-level 
employees. And of course, he was humiliated because of coming for- 
ward with evidence of wrongdoing. 

And we are all familiar with Sibel Edmonds, a former translator 
with the FBI, who did work for the counterterrorism program, who 
was fired after reporting serious problems in the Bureau’s trans- 
lation services department. And of course, when she sought re- 
course, she was completely blocked, after the Bureau invoked the 
State secrets privilege. 

So my question to you is, what have you done, specifically, to 
make sure that moving forward — not redress in those cases, but 
moving forward — that these things shall not happen and the 
chilling effect that this culture produces and the consequences be- 
yond that are no longer being felt? 

Mr. Mueller. Well, initially, I had an outside panel come in and 
look at how we were handling OPR, how we were handling our re- 
sponse to incidents of misconduct, including those that would be set 
out by whistleblowers. And we have changed our procedures. 

Every year, at least every year, I sent out statements about, “I 
will not put up with retaliation for persons who bring to our atten- 
tion that which should be brought to our attention.” 

Whenever that occurs, it is immediately referred to the Inspector 
General so the Inspector General can do an independent investiga- 
tion. And I have followed the recommendations of the Inspector 
General as to what steps should be taken when retaliation has 
been found, all the way up to the SES level. 

So I believe, both through statements as well as actions, the mes- 
sage has gone out that we will not put up with retaliation for those 
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who bring to our attention those matters that should be brought 
to our attention. 

Ms. Sutton. Well, could you be more specific in the changes that 
have been implemented? 

Mr. Mueller. I can get back to you on specifically, but I think 
the biggest change is the ability and putting in place the mecha- 
nisms to ensure an independent investigation of allegations of re- 
taliation for whistle-blower activities, and our willingness to follow 
up immediately with the results of the independent investigation 
which has been done by the Inspector General. 

Ms. Sutton. Okay, Director. But let us say that that fails and 
we have a situation like Sibel Edmonds. How does she deal with 
the invocation of the State secrets privilege? How does she have 
any recourse? 

Mr. Mueller. Well, I can’t get into the rationale behind assert- 
ing the State secrets privilege in that particular case. It is a matter 
that was sealed by the court. 

But in that case as well, the case was investigated independ- 
ently, and actions that were necessary to be taken as a result of 
that investigation, as to individuals in the FBI, have been taken. 

Ms. Sutton. Mr. Chairman, if I just may — ^but with respect to 
somebody facing the same situation, they would face the same out- 
come. Is that correct? 

Mr. Mueller. It depends on the circumstances of the case. 

Ms. Sutton. Okay, thank you. 

Mr. Conyers. Before I recognize Judge Gohmert, could you yield 
just for one very brief comment from Bill Delahunt? Thank you 
very much. 

Mr. Gohmert. Is that going to be part of my time, or are we just 
yielding 

Mr. Delahunt. Well, I hope so, Mr. Gohmert. [Laughter.] 

I appreciate your yielding. 

Just a quick question. Director. I would direct your attention to 
the FBI presence, early on, at the base in Guantanamo. There were 
a number of reports indicating that the Bureau expressed its con- 
cerns about interrogation methods. 

Can you just tell us when those concerns were expressed to the 
appropriate agencies? 

Mr. Mueller. It would depend on particular concerns. In the 
wake of what occurred in Iraq, we undertook a review of those con- 
cerns. And in the months subsequent to that, Abu Ghraib, we had 
sent to the military what information we had with regard to spe- 
cific concerns and specific incidents, as opposed to generalized con- 
cerns as to the type of interrogation techniques that were being 
used, and those techniques had changed over a period of time. 

Mr. Delahunt. Thank you. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you. 

Judge Gohmert? 

Mr. Gohmert. Thank you. And, Mr. Chairman, for the record, I 
guess I am the other other prosecutor from 30 years ago. 

But anyway — and I do want to applaud the tone of this hearing. 
Director Mueller, I don’t know if you have seen some of the hear- 
ings from other administrative officials, but sometimes voices have 
been raised, yelling has occurred, accusations flying. 
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And I can’t help but wonder if maybe people had heard about 
that story of the guy calling the FBI office, wanting — demanded to 
talk to somebody in authority, getting them, telling them his name, 
just blowing hard about how — all the things evil and wrong with 
the FBI and then finishing by saying, “and I demand to know, do 
you have a file on me?” 

And they responded, “Well, we sure do now.” [Laughter.] 

So I don’t know if that is why the tone is down like it is. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

But in any event, seriously, I do believe this probably is the most 
difficult time in our Nation’s history, since the War of 1812, to pro- 
tect our homeland. And you have been serving during that time. 

And I know you care every bit as deeply about the safety and fu- 
ture of our country as I do. I know that. And I know people here 
all have that concern. It doesn’t mean we can’t have disagreements 
on how we go about securing that safety. 

Many of us fought and pushed to make sure that the Justice De- 
partment had the tools they needed in the PATRIOT Act. I wanted 
sunsets on things to be sure we had accountability in future Ad- 
ministrations, and we got some, to some extent. 

But I would like to go back to something that, apparently, you 
had wanted to address early on, and brought up, and that is — back, 
right after the NSL disclosure and the abuses by the Inspector 
General’s report, there was a press conference in which I under- 
stood you to say, I should have made sure that the people in the 
field working on these NSLs had the experience and training they 
needed not to abuse the process. 

And frankly, I agree with that. And I do believe that the 5-year 
up-or-out policy has been one of the things that has been an im- 
pediment to having that experience in training, where we have nu- 
merous experienced, well-trained people. 

And I applaud your efforts. I love when people have innovative 
ideas about how to proceed with management, but giving incen- 
tives to rise to the top, as you had indicated, giving individuals a 
chance to move to the top or seeking to move up the career ladder, 
I applaud that, except this isn’t the Army. And I know you know 
that. 

But it takes time to develop those relationships, to allow a joint 
task force to work between the law enforcement. 

I have seen it, for the last 30 years, very personally. It takes 
time to develop respect and trust and credibility and a good work- 
ing relationship, not only with task forces, with confidential inform- 
ants. And actually, it helps to have years of experience. 

When I first got out of law school and became a prosecutor, I 
would not have agreed to this, but I see, in hindsight, I needed that 
D.A. looking over my shoulder because I was aggressive; I was 
competitive. And it is important not to lose sight of the fact that 
justice is the end result. 

And I am curious. Do you know how many experienced FBI 
agents have chosen not to move up after 5 years, but to move out 
or down? 

Mr. Mueller. I do not know that. I would have to get you the 
specific figures. 
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And let me tell you, if I might respond, that it was one of the 
more difficult decisions I had to make, because you had to balance 
the scales. I think the program is beneficial to the institution as 
a whole, in terms 

Mr. Gohmert. And that goes without saying. I know you 
wouldn’t have put it in place if you didn’t. 

Mr. Mueller. And I absolutely acknowledge we have lost, 
through retirement, some very, very experienced agents 

Mr. Gohmert. Who wouldn’t have retired otherwise? 

Mr. Mueller. Who would not have retired otherwise. And we 
have had — I understood this was going to be a consequence. We 
also have had agents step down who are very good supervisors, and 
my hope and expectation is those that are taking their place are 
very experienced as well, and build up that experience during the 
time. 

And we have seen the results of increased movement through the 
upper ranks, and I have had a number of ASACs, Assistant Special 
Agents in Charge, come up to me and say, “I wouldn’t have moved 
absent this policy. I hated it. I thought it would never go into effect 
but now I am ASAC and I actually have benefited from it.” 

Let me say one other thing, if I could, in regard to these individ- 
uals who have been supervisors, who have been and are the back- 
bone of the Bureau. I am supportive of pension retention, addi- 
tional funds to provide pension retention. 

Mr. Gohmert. Okay, well, the pension retention idea goes be- 
yond my scope. I am concerned about the NSLs and those kind of 
things, and we can get into that later. But my time is so short. 

Mr. Delahunt had mentioned earlier that, you know, it is not just 
the judiciary that protects us. With my background, I thought that 
would. I thought judiciary protection was adequate. 

And then you start to seeing the abuses J. Edgar Hoover had, 
and you start realizing there is some information that is gleaned 
never intended to be introduced in court. And when you see that, 
you realize judicial protection is not enough. We do need all the 
checks and balances, including oversight from the Congress. 

And so I appreciate your willingness to work with us in the fu- 
ture, but I also hope it will be done and that you will look into ef- 
forts and even intimidation when oversight has been attempted by 
people, like when Mike Rogers wanted to talk with somebody — 
former FBI agent from Michigan wanted to talk with somebody 
from the FBI. 

He asked to talk to a supervisor, came back to his office for the 
appointment, and found that his old office had been run out, and 
they said, well, they were having to do a sweep, they said, before 
you could talk. 

And he knew that there was nothing confidential that would be 
discussed, and to try to come into his own office was not allowed. 
He said it looked like, from the reflection when he tried to open his 
own office, that his contents of his office were being videotaped, but 
he couldn’t be certain. And he knew, as a former FBI agent, he 
hadn’t seen that before. 

But anyway — and then also, after — and I am sure the Chair- 
man — 
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Mr. Mueller. Congressman, can I respond to that, sir? Just to 
say that I will look into that incident, but we don’t do that type 
of thing. I will look into what you are alluding to, but we do not. 

Mr. Gohmert. I appreciate your saying that, but I really don’t 
think Mike Rogers lied to me, and so I would not say he lied about 
that. 

But then also, right after — some people felt like the raid on Wil- 
liam Jefferson’s office and people that were concerned about that 
were defending William Jefferson. They weren’t. 

There was a concern here in this body that there was an intimi- 
dation moving forward and that, by raiding his office, it wasn’t 
about William Jefferson because, as I understand, those documents 
may have already been secured by other means but, nonetheless, 
that it — and this may not have been your sense at all, but from 
this side, it appeared that there was a lot of intimidation going on. 

And then when Dennis Hastert proposed objections or posed ob- 
jections, then it was leaked by someone in Justice that he was 
under investigation, and that is why he was concerned. And then 
he demanded to know, “Am I really a target?” And the official an- 
swer was, “No, you are not,” and then the next day it was in the 
national press that two people had acknowledged, yes, they said 
that as the official answer, but it really wasn’t. 

And then — I never heard this. Somebody told me — one of the 
other Members of Congress, so I don’t know, and I wanted to ask 
you directly — that that same week with all this back and forth 
going on and the concerns about the power struggles between the 
branches, that you had made a statement that you may need to 
add 400 people to investigate corruption in Washington, which, if 
it were said, would actually sound like more intimidation. 

And I don’t know. I never heard it, couldn’t find that it was writ- 
ten. Did you ever say anything like that? 

Mr. Mueller. No, sir, I did not. 

Mr. Gohmert. Okay, thank you. 

Mr. Mueller. And I will tell you that the search of Congress 
was done out of a great deal of effort, a great deal of reflection at 
the Department of Justice, and in the White House. It certainly 
was no way to intimidate. 

It was done in the belief that, as part of an ongoing investiga- 
tion, records were necessary to that investigation and I can assure 
you that the last thing on anybody’s mind was intending to intimi- 
date Congress. It was just to do our job as we saw in pursuing that 
investigation. 

Mr. Gohmert. No, I am just saying that was an appearance, and 
do you know whether or not 

Mr. Conyers. The gentleman’s time is almost over. 

Mr. Gohmert. This will be my final question. 

Do you know whether or not copies of those documents had al- 
ready been secured and were secured, perhaps, by the Ethics Com- 
mittee here? 

Mr. Mueller. We did not believe that to be the case. 

Mr. Gohmert. You do not believe, but you do not 

Mr. Mueller. Do not believe that to be the case. 

Mr. Gohmert [continuing]. Know for sure? 
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Mr. Mueller. I would have to go look, but I do not believe that 
to be the case at all. 

Mr. Gohmert. All right, thank you. 

And I do appreciate the Chairman’s flexibility. 

And, Mr. Mueller, I do thank you for coming up here and visiting 
with you. I think this helps us to have a better relationship. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Mueller. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Conyers. The Chair recognizes yet another prosecutor, the 
gentleman from Alabama, Mr. Artur Davis. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. Chairman Conyers. 

Mr. Mueller, I didn’t know that my friend from Texas was going 
to be the first witness to beat you up today. That is news to those 
of us on this side. 

Let me, in the time that I have, go back to something that we 
have obviously talked about a lot today, and it is the circumstances 
around the March 10 visit from the Attorney General to then- 
White House counsel Gonzales’ office to Mr. Ashcroft, then the At- 
torney General. 

And I will preface it by saying that I know you feel that we have 
plowed over this ground a lot today. We are doing it for an obvious 
reason. There have been serious questions raised about whether 
the current Attorney General was candid and truthful in his testi- 
mony at the United States Senate. And I know that you, if you had 
an opinion of that, would not venture it to us. 

But it is important and we have some obligation to try to eluci- 
date facts around as much as we can. So in that spirit, let me try 
to fill in some of gaps that some of my colleagues may have left 
today. 

What did you understand John Ashcroft’s condition to be on 
March 10, 2004? 

Mr. Mueller. He had gone through a difficult operation and was 
being closely monitored in the hospital. 

Mr. Davis. Had you been in touch with him in the interim be- 
tween March 10 and his operation? 

Mr. Mueller. No. The operation preceding March 10? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, that is right. That is right. 

Mr. Mueller. No, I had not. I had not. 

Mr. Davis. Did you understand him to be in a condition to re- 
ceive visitors on these serious matters? 

Mr. Mueller. I did not, no. 

Mr. Davis. Had you felt anything was pressing enough for you 
to get in touch with him during that timeframe? 

Mr. Mueller. No. 

Mr. Davis. Were you surprised when you received the phone call 
from Mr. Comey indicating that there was going to be this visit to 
Mr. Ashcroft by Mr. Gonzales and Mr. Card? 

Mr. Mueller. It was out of the ordinary. 

Mr. Davis. And was one of the reasons it was out of the ordinary 
because you didn’t understand Mr. Ashcroft to be in a condition to 
receive visitors on serious matters? 

Mr. Mueller. No. It was a request from Mr. Comey that was out 
of the ordinary. 

Mr. Davis. What was out of the ordinary? 
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Mr. Mueller. To be requested to come to the hospital at that 
particular time, early in the evening. 

Mr. Davis. And I think you have testified, or there has been tes- 
timony from Mr. Comey, that he asked you to have a conversation 
with FBI agents and to instruct them not to remove him from the 
room. Is that essentially accurate testimony on Mr. Comey’s part? 

Mr. Mueller. I have no dispute with Mr. Comey as in that re- 
gard. My own recollection is somewhat uninformed. 

Mr. Davis. Well, that certainly strikes me as unusual. You are 
the FBI Director. A senior official calls you and says, “Make sure 
that I am not evicted from the room,” and I am sure that must 
have struck you as being an unusual request, didn’t it? 

Mr. Mueller. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Did you take notes and memorialize your conversa- 
tion with Mr. Comey, at that point? 

Mr. Mueller. No, at that point, I did not. 

Mr. Davis. At some point, did you memorialize your conversa- 
tions regarding this visit with Mr. Comey? 

Mr. Mueller. I may have, yes. 

Mr. Davis. Do you still have those notes? 

Mr. Mueller. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. And are they available to the Committee if the Com- 
mittee was to ask for them? 

Mr. Mueller. I would have to get back to you on that. 

Mr. Davis. Can you think of a reason or a privilege that would 
prevent the Committee from receiving these notes? 

Mr. Mueller. Deliberative, but I would have to get back to you 
on that. 

Mr. Davis. Well, but as we sit here, can you think of any privi- 
lege that would preclude the Committee? 

Mr. Mueller. Deliberative. Deliberative. 

Mr. Davis. Okay. That is your answer. 

Let me move forward. I think you have indicated that you did 
not encounter Mr. Gonzales or Mr. Card at the hospital. Is that 
right? 

Mr. Mueller. Correct. 

Mr. Davis. But you did speak with Mr. Ashcroft after the con- 
versation that he had with Mr. Card and Mr. Gonzales. Is that 
right? 

Mr. Mueller. I did. 

Mr. Davis. Did you make any notes regarding your conversation 
with Mr. Ashcroft? 

Mr. Mueller. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. And do you still have those notes in your possession? 

Mr. Mueller. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Can you think of any reason why those notes should 
not be disclosed to the Committee? 

Mr. Mueller. The same response that I gave before in response 
to your earlier question, deliberative. 

Mr. Davis. Now — this is an important question — tell me why you 
decided to make notes of your conversation with Mr. Ashcroft? 

Mr. Mueller. It was out of the ordinary. 

Mr. Davis. What was out of the ordinary, Mr. Mueller? 
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Mr. Mueller. Being asked to go to the hospital and he present 
at that time. 

Mr. Davis. Did you share those notes with anyone in the Admin- 
istration? 

Mr. Mueller. No. 

Mr. Davis. Who have you shared them with prior to today? 

Mr. Mueller. My counsel. 

Mr. Davis. Counsel 

Mr. Mueller. Office of General Counsel. 

Mr. Davis. Okay. Is that the only individual, Office of General 
Counsel? 

Mr. Mueller. Yes. Well, there may have heen persons in my im- 
mediate staff, but 

Mr. Davis. Have you made any other notes or memorandum re- 
garding the March 10 visit that you have characterized as unusual? 

Mr. Mueller. No. 

Mr. Davis. Do you know if any notes or memorandum were made 
regarding the visit itself? I understand you didn’t make them as 
you weren’t there, but regarding the visit by Mr. Card and Mr. 
Gonzales to Mr. Ashcroft, do you know if there was any notetaker 
present. 

Mr. Mueller. I do not know. 

Mr. Davis. I am sorry. Did you finish your answer? I am sorry. 

Mr. Mueller. I was going to anticipate your next question is I 
have not seen any such notes. 

Mr. Davis. Okay, and 

Mr. Conyers. I hate to tell the gentleman this, but with two 
other Members and the vote on, we are now really 

Mr. Davis. If you would just indulge me 10 seconds, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would ask the Committee to take note of Mr. Mueller’s very 
candid statement to us that he does have notes regarding this very 
important conversation, and I would ask the Senate to certainly be 
aware of it. 

And I would certainly ask this Committee and our colleagues in 
the Senate to make a formal inquiry to obtain those thanks 

Thank you for being candid, Mr. Mueller. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you very much. 

The Chair recognizes the gentlelady from Florida, Debbie 
Wasserman Schultz. 

Ms. Wasserman Schultz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Director Mueller, I am going to change the subject and ask some 
questions related to the Internet and the ICAC task forces. 

As you know, the Internet has facilitated an explosion of child 
exploitation. And Department of Justice officials testified before the 
Energy and Commerce Committee in the last Congress that there 
are hundreds of thousands of individuals trafficking in child por- 
nography in the United States. 

Everyone that I have talked to — from Mark Lunsford in Florida 
who is Jessica Lunsford’s father, Marc Klaas, Polly Klaas’s father 
in California and a number of other parents who have formed the 
Surviving Parents Coalition, to the National Coalition to Protect 
Children — everyone tells me that this problem is only getting worse 
and not better. 
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And let me be clear. These are images and video of children 
being sexually abused, including depictions of rape and sexual pen- 
etration. These are crime scene photos. 

A 2005 study by the Department of Justice determined that 83 
percent of child pornography possessors have images as young as 
6, while another 19 percent of possessors had images of infants and 
toddlers. 

Flint Waters, who is the director of the Wyoming Internet 
Crimes Against Children task force, ICAC, and who is widely rec- 
ognized as the Nation’s top investigator, recently examined one of 
15 networks where peer-to-peer file sharing exchanges occur. 

By extrapolating local cases nationwide, he estimates conserv- 
atively that there are 485,000 known individuals — 485,000 known 
individuals — engaging in trafficking child pornography in the 
United States. That is half a million people right here in the U.S. 
trading these criminal imagines online and spreading them around 
the world. 

The Wyoming ICAC learned that there have been more than 1.2 
million unique Internet protocol addresses that have engaged in 
child pornography tracking since 2004 — 1.2 million I.P. addresses 
that we know for a fact are trading in criminal child pornography. 

Do you know. Director Mueller, what percentage of these cases 
are presently being investigated by the FBI or other branches of 
Federal law enforcement? I will, in the interest of time, answer it 
for you, because I know. It is 2 percent — 2 percent. 

Now, that figure alone is appalling, but when you consider one 
more statistic that is all the more chilling, we know that 30 percent 
of the offenders identified by the ICAC databases are typically as- 
sociated with local victims. These are children who are being vio- 
lated from within their daily circle of trust. 

That would mean that there are 145,000 offenders exploiting 
children in their local areas who could be arrested by local law en- 
forcement right now, if law enforcement established different prior- 
ities, or asked for the funds that they needed to eradicate this 
problem. 

Director Mueller, do you know how many FBI agents are dedi- 
cated to white-collar crime? I will answer that one for you, too: 
2,342 agents — 2,342 agents. 

And do you know how many agents are dedicated to child exploi- 
tation? Two hundred and forty-two — 242 — for child exploitation; 
2,342 for white-collar crime. 

In the interest of time, I will speed my testimony. But I am spon- 
soring legislation which will also be sponsored by Senator Biden, 
that will authorize $1 billion that would build the largest law en- 
forcement effort dedicated to the protection of children. 

I am really not sure — and what I would like you to respond to — 
is why the FBI has not made child exploitation a bigger priority, 
and why have you not asked for more help from this Congress? 

Mr. Mueller. I can tell you that child exploitation is a substan- 
tial priority. Our Innocent Images undertaking has grown over the 
years, even though we have had other priorities such as 
counterterrorism and counterintelligence. 

To the extend that I can obtain additional resources — and we 
have put in, over the years, for additional resources to the extent 
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that I can obtain additional resources to address child pornography 
and support the ICACs, I, of course, would be willing to do so. 

I do believe the ICACs around the country are — the mechanism 
that leverages our capability in working with State and local law 
enforcement to address this problem. You can give us a tremendous 
number of resources, but they would be inadequate to address this 
problem alone. 

And, again, I share your concern. I share your desire to utilize 
everything we have at the Federal level to address this problem. 
Again, it is a question of trying to maintain those resources we 
have and augment them when there are other competing priorities. 

Ms. Wasserman Schultz. But I just want to share with you that 
I have a deep concern about the FBI and the Department of Jus- 
tice’s priorities when you have 2,342 white-collar criminal inves- 
tigators, and only 242 investigators for child exploitation. 

And I would hope that the FBI and that you would commit to 
working with me and Senator Biden and the other Members that 
are deeply concerned about reordering the priorities of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the FBI, to make sure we can go after the peo- 
ple who are really harming the most vulnerable population — and 
that is our children. 

Mr. Mueller. I would be happy to work with you. 

Ms. Wasserman Schultz. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you. 

The Chair recognizes our last Member to ask questions, the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota, Mr. Keith Ellison. 

Mr. Ellison. Mr. Director, thanks for being here today. 

In the past several weeks, I have been in a lot of events for mem- 
bers of the Muslim and Arab community. And there have been sev- 
eral of them where I have seen people from the FBI who were 
there who spoke, who interacted with the community. I thought 
that was a good thing. I want to commend you and encourage you 
to continue to do that. 

Could you talk about other things that the FBI is doing right 
now to try to build better relationships within those communities 
at this time? 

Mr. Mueller. As you have pointed out, we have substantial out- 
reach in every one of our 56 field offices. And Special Agents in 
Charge since September 11 have been directed to attend mosques, 
attend dinners, attend congregations of Muslim-Americans, Arab- 
Americans, Sikh-Americans in order to share basically what we do 
and our concern not only about the contributions of that commu- 
nity to protect the United States against another attack, but ad- 
dressing hate crimes which also are a substantial concern in the 
wake of September 11. 

And we take any allegations of a hate crime against a Muslim 
as extremely serious in undercutting the democracy in which we 
live. 

I meet periodically with the national leaders of the Muslim com- 
munities. We have established a mechanism whereby when we do 
make an arrest, and it does happen to be Muslims, that we have 
a dialogue immediately so that there is an understanding of what 
supports that arrest, and allowing leaders of the Muslim commu- 
nity to explain to the flock what we are doing. 
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Part of our outreach is also through citizens’ academies in which 
we will have Muslim leaders participate in citizens’ academies 
which are several, continuous weeks of, I would say, training by 
the FBI as to what we do and how we do it, the constraints under 
which we do it. 

And I will say almost to a one that the persons who go through 
the citizens’ academies come out with a much better understanding 
about what we do, how we do it, and our concerns about the civil 
rights of all populations in the United States. Those are just a few 
of the areas in which we operate. 

I will tell you that the participation in the Muslim community, 
in terms of trying to prevent another terrorist attack, from Sep- 
tember 11, has been terrific. 

Mr. Ellison. Do you agree, then, that the American-Muslim 
community stands four-square with the American people in work- 
ing to prevent any kind of further extremist violence? 

Mr. Mueller. Absolutely. And the worst thing for the Muslim 
community would be another attack such as September 11. And I 
think members and leaders of the Muslim community recognize 
that. 

Mr. Ellison. Do you think they are doing their good part? 

Mr. Mueller. I do, but there is always more to be done in all 
communities. The need to be vigilant to self-radicalization, is im- 
portant. And when you see persons or individuals, in whatever 
community, whom you think present a concern, it is important that 
one take action. 

I am always reminded of the — on the airline flying from Paris to 
Florida, the shoe-bomber. And it was an alert flight attendant who 
fixed on the fact that there was something unusual when he was 
lighting a match, and saved the lives of hundreds of people. 

Now, that did not happen to be a Muslim flight attendant but, 
nonetheless, we have had that same type of 

Mr. Ellison. Forgive me for my interruption. It is just the time 
that makes me have to do that. 

There were recently some arrests in Detroit — Detroit area. Dear- 
born — that may well have been justified. I don’t have any view on 
that. But what the residual impact was was that some charities 
were notified by the banks that they were working with that their 
relationship was going to be terminated. 

Are you at all concerned about how third parties out in the com- 
munities, such as banks and others, might react when it has gotten 
into the public arena that there has been some law enforcement ac- 
tivity in a certain community? 

Do you understand what I am getting at? 

Mr. Mueller. Yes, I am concerned. But, on the other hand, we 
have our job to do. When we have the evidence and we have the 
imperative to move ahead, we have to. There will be residual ef- 
fects. I am not saying there will not be. And that is of some con- 
cern — 

Mr. Ellison. Can the FBI do anything to help mitigate those re- 
sidual effects? I mean, is that something that you regard as some- 
thing that is important in terms of continuing to pursue your pro- 
gram to build better, stronger relationships? 
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Mr. Mueller. Yes. And the mitigation goes to what I was saying 
before in terms of developing relationships and understanding of 
how the FBI operates — when we do searches, it is at the behest of 
a judge who has approved a search warrant — so there is greater 
understanding of the parameters in which we operate, as well as 
our mission and how we undertake it. 

Mr. Ellison. Do you ever send communications to banks or any 
groups like that to say that, “Look, we haven’t found anything; 
these people are — you might not want to take adverse action 
against them because our investigation has not turned up anything 
against them”? 

Mr. Mueller. Generally, we cannot and do not do that, given 
the confidentiality of our investigations. But to the extent that we 
can mitigate such adverse consequences within the constraints of 
what we can do investigatively, we would try to do it. Much of it 
is building up the relationships and the rapport. 

Mr. Ellison. Is there anything you could do to remove that cloud 
of suspicion that would inevitably hang over a group where there 
may have been some investigative action that has found not be 
fruitful? 

Mr. Mueller. Well, ultimately, if we take an action, generally 
there is an indictment or some other action. It may be a forfeiture 
action like in which the courts address it. And the facts that trig- 
gered the enforcement action come through and become trans- 
parent in the judicial process. 

Mr. Ellison. Yes, but sometimes there is no further action. 
There might be just a couple of guys in black suits and ties that 
knock on the door. That causes a certain amount of fear and sus- 
picion. Or maybe there are some search warrants served, but then 
there is no further action after that. The community continues to 
wonder what is up with those guys? 

Mr. Mueller. Well, there is — and, again, it is usually up to the 
U.S. attorney. There is the capability of indicating to a defense at- 
torney that the client is no longer either a target or subject of an 
investigation, and that goes generally to — that kind of letter goes 
to a defense attorney. 

Mr. Conyers. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

It has been a long day. Director Mueller, but it has been a very 
fruitful day. 

We will keep the record open for 5 le^slative days for questions 
to go to you and for Members to add additional material. 

And we think that this first hearing with the head of the EBI 
is one that will get us together more frequently in the future. We 
thank you for your patience and cooperation with the Committee. 

Mr. Mueller. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Conyers. And, with that, the hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:13 p.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman for holding this hearing. Let me also 
welcome and thank our witnesses, the Hon. Robert S. Mueller, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Toda>'’s hearing is being held consistent with this Committee’s 
obligation to conduct meaningful oversight of the Department of 
Justice and its constituent organizations, including the FBI. I am 
particularly interested in focusing on two areas of major importance: 
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(l) the FBI’s Use of National Security Letters (NSLs); and (2) the 
redeployment of investigative resources away from traditional law 
enforcement subjects, including civil rights enforcement, toward the 
war on terrorism. 

National Security Letter Scandal 

Earlier this year the DOJ Inspector General issued a report that 
raised widespread concerns regarding the manner in which federal 
agencies investigate individuals. The Inspector General’s Report 
identified several serious issues regarding the FBI’s methods of 
reporting to Congress its use of NSLs, the manner in which it collects, 
retains, and uses information, and the implications these methods 
have on indnidual privacy rights. 

Specifically, the Report states that that the FBI has reported 
inaccurate and incomplete data to Congress. Additionally, the report 
documents improper methods used by the FBI to acquire data on 
indmduals. Exacerbating matters, it appears that the FBI has 
retained information collected on individuals indefinitely even in 
cases where the indhidual involved has no direct or substantial 
relevance to any terrorism investigation. This pattern of conduct, of 
course, raises serious concerns regarding the privacy rights and chdl 
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liberties of American citizens and residents. 

Mr. Chairman, “National Security Letters” (NSLs) are written 
directives to provide information that the FBI issues directly to third 
parties, such as telephone companies, financial institutions, Internet 
service providers, and consumer credit agencies. Under current law, 
NSLs are not subject to judicial re\iew. Over the last 20 years. 
Congress has enacted a series of laws authorizing the FBI to use NSLs 
to obtain four types of information in terrorism, espionage, and 
classified information leak investigations without obtaining warrants 
from the Foreign Intelligence Surveillance Court or approval from 
another court. The four types of information are: 

1. financial institution customer records; 

2. certain communication service provider records; 

3. certain financial information and consumer reports, and credit 
agency consumer records for counterterrorism investigations; 
and 

4. financial information, records, and consumer reports. 

Prior to September 11, 2001, and the enactment of the Patriot 
Act, the authorizing statutes which governed NSLs required that prior 
to their issuance a senior FBI Headquarters official certify that the 
FBI had “specific and articulable facts giring reason to believe that 
the customer or entity whose records are sought is a foreign power or 
agent of a foreign power” as defined in the Foreign Intelligence 
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Sun'eillance Act of 1978. 

In the wake of the September 11, 2001 attacks, the 
Administration expressed concern about the delays in effectuating the 
preparation and ultimate dissemination of NSLs and prevailed upon 
the Congress to enact the USA PATRIOT Act, which, inter alia, 
relaxed the standard that must be satisfied to warrant the issuance of 
a national security letter. The Patriot Act substantially expanded the 
FBI’s preexisting authority to obtain information through NSLs in 
four ways. First, it eliminated the requirement that the information 
sought in an NSL must pertain to a foreign power or an agent of a 
foreign power and replaced it with the lesser showing that the 
information requested was “relevant to or sought for an authorized 
investigation to protect against international terrorism or espionage. 
Second, it authorized the issuance of NSLs by heads of FBI field 
offices and instead of senior FBI headquarters officials. 

Third, it permitted NSLs to request information from 
communications providers, financial institutions, and consumer 
credit agencies about persons other than the subjects of FBI national 
security investigations so long as the requested information is 
relevant to an authorized investigation. Finally, it allowed any federal 
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government agency (not merely the FBI) investigating or analyzing 
international terrorism to obtain a consumer’s full credit report. 

When it reauthorized the PATRIOT Act in 2005, Congress 
directed the Department of Justice’s (DOJ) Office of the Inspector 
General (OIG) to review “the effectiveness and use, including any 
improper or illegal use, of national security' letters issued by' the 
Department of Justice.” The OIG was also directed to review the use 
of NSLs for two time periods: calendar years 2003 through 2004, and 
calendar years 2005 through 2006. The first report was turned into 
Congress this month. The second report is due on December 31, 

2007. 


Congress directed the OIG’s review to include the following: 

1) An examination of the use of NSLs by the DOJ during 
calendar years 2003 through 2006; 

2) a description of any noteworthy facts or circumstances 
relating to such use, including any improper or illegal use of 
such authority'; 

3) an examination of the effectiveness of NSLs as an 
investigative tool, including- 

A) the importance of the information acquired by the DOJ 
to the Intelligence activities of the DOJ or to any other 
department or agency of the Federal Government; 

B) the manner in which such information is collected, 
retained, analyzed, and disseminated by the DOJ, 
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including any direct access to such information (such as 
to “raw data”) pro\nded to any other department, agencj’, 
or instrumentality of Federal, State, local, or tribal 
governments or any private sector entity; 

C) whether, and how often, the DOJ utilized such 
information to produce an analyfical intelligence product 
for distribution within the DOJ, to the intelligence 
community ... or to Federal, State, local, or tribal 
government departments, agencies or instrumentalities; 

D) whether, and how often, the DOJ provided such 

information to law enforcement authorities for use in 
criminal proceedings; 

Further piquing Congress’s interest in the FBI’s use of NSLs was 
a November 6, 2005 Washington Post article that reported that the 
FBI issued 30,000 NSLs every year, a hundred fold increase over 
historical practices. The article suggested that the FBI was using NSLs 
to spy on ordinary Americans. In effect, the article highlighted the 
breadth of the use of NSLs. 

The Report completed and submitted by the OIG documents at 
least six different types of troubling findings. First, the FBI’s practice 
of collection and retention of information obtained from NSLs was 
problematic because the FBI had no policy or directive requiring the 
retention of signed copies of NSLs or any requirement to upload NSLs 
in the FBI’s case management ^stem. Second, in many important 
respects the data regarding National Security Letters issued by the 
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FBI from 2003 through 2005 was incomplete and inaccurate. 

Third, the volume of National Security Letter requests involving 
persons in the United States increased dramatically during the period 
2003 through 2005. Fourth, notwithstanding the FBI’s claims that 
NSLs are an effective investigative tool, the FBI did not possess data 
to substantiate the efficacy of NSLs’ in criminal investigations and 
prosecutions. Fifth, the OIG Report identified many instances where 
NSL were used improperly or illegally. Last, the OIG Report 
documents numerous instances where the FBI failed to comply with 
its own policies and guidelines regarding the issuance and use of 
NSLs. 

CTVTT. RIPtHTS F.NFORnF.MF.NT 

Mr. Chairman, the FBI is the nation’s largest and most 
prestigious investigative agency. It wields the authority and the 
resources of the federal government on difficult and complex issues 
and has helped bring about some of the greatest global advances for 
civil rights. However, the FBI’s record under this Administration 
indicates that it is not living up to its tradition of fighting for equal 
justice under law and championing the rights of the powerless and 
wlnerable. The FBI has simply neglected to fully investigate 
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challengiiig cases that could yield significant rulings and advance the 
cause of civil rights in our countiy. 

The Bush administration has abdicated its responsibility to 
enforce the nation’s most critical laws. For example, since January' 
20, 2001, the Bush Administration has filed 32 only Title VII cases, 
an average of approximately 5 cases per year. In contrast, the prior 
Administration filed 34 cases in its first two years in office alone, and 
92 in all, for an average of more 11 cases per year. 

Moreover, a close look at the types of cases reveals an even 
more disturbing fact, which is a failure to bring suits that allege 
discrimination against African-Americans. Of the 32 Title VII cases 
brought by the Bush Administration, 9 are pattern or practice cases, 5 
of which raise allegations of race discrimination but only one case - 1 
case - involved discrimination against African Americans. In 
contrast, the Clinton Administration filed 13 pattern or practice cases, 
8 of which involved racial discrimination. 

The record is not much better when it comes to the subject of 
voting rights enforcement. After six years, the Bush Administration 
has brought fewer Section 2 cases, and brought them at a significantly 
lower rate, than any other administration since IQ82 . 
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The Voting Section filed a total of 33 involving vote dilution 
and/or other tjTpes of Section 2 claims during the 77 months of the 
Reagan Administration that followed the 1982 amendment of Section 
2. Eight (8) were filed during the 48 months of the Bush I 
Administration and 34 were filed during the 96 months of the Clinton 
Administration. Only 10 have been filed so far during the first six 
years of the Bush II Administration. 

But the record is really bad when it comes to enforcement of the 
federal criminal civil rights law. According to an analysis of Justice 
Department data by the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, civil rights 
enforcement no longer appears to be a top departmental priority. An 
analysis of the data reveals that between 2001 and 2005, the number 
of federal inv'estigations targeting abusiv'e police officers declined by 
66 percent and inv'estigations of cross-burners and other purv'eyors of 
hate declined by 60 percent. 

It appears that this downward trend accelerated after the 9/11 
attacks. There has been a slight increase in enforcement related to 
human trafficking, which is counted under civil rights, but not 
enough to stop the overall slide. 
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I am very troubled by this trend. Hate-crimes are too dangerous 
to ignore, and there is social value in effective federal review of police 
misconduct. I am anxious to hear the Attorney General’s responses to 
these serious problems. 

Additionally, Mr. Chairman, most of the Department’s major 
voting-related actions of the past five years have been beneficial to the 
Republican Party, including two in Georgia, one in Mississippi and 
the infamous redistricting plan in Texas, which the Supreme Court 
struck down in part. For years we have heard stories of current and 
former lawyers in the Civil Rights Division alleging that political 
appointees continually overruled their decisions and exerted undue 
political influence ov'er voting rights cases. Indeed, one-third of the 
Civil Rights Division lawyers have left the department and the 
remaining lawyers have been barred from making recommendations 
in major voting rights cases. 

As I indicated earlier, it appears the FBI has abandoned its 
mission in cases involving abusive police practices. “Police abuse” 
prosecution cases numbered about 20 nationwide as of 2006, 
according to a leading scholar on the subject, Professor Sam Walker 
at the University of Nebraska at Omaha. Very few, if any, consent 
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decrees have been entered into under the Bush Administration. While 
the Bush Administration has entered into several memorandum-of- 
agreement settlements, there has been no effort to address the on- 
going problems of the most problematic agencies. Progress has 
ground to a halt and the special litigation section hasn’t initiated any 
new cases in years. As recent cases in New York, Atlanta and Los 
Angeles make all too clear, police abuse is still alive and well in 
America. 

I look forward to exploring these and other issues with Director 
Mueller, to whom I extend a hearty welcome. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. I yield back my time. 
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Prepared Statement of the Honorable Betty Sutton, a Representative in 
Congress from the State of Ohio, and Member, Committee on the Judiciary 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for convening this hearing. And thank 
you. Director Mueller, for being here today. 

This opportunity to examine the operations of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
is a welcome one. As the nation’s premiere domestic law enforcement, counter-espio- 
nage and counter-terrorism agency, the FBI stands at the forefront of some of the 
most critical issues facing the country. 

The job that the agency does, and the way it carries out that job, are questions 
of vital importance to all Americans. 

Director Mueller, as you mention in your prepared testimony, the September 11th 
terrorist attacks brought about fundamental changes in our country, both in our in- 
dividual attitudes and in refocusing the priorities of the federal government. 

The questions before us today are how has that change been managed, and how 
do we ensure that we strike the right balance between the demands of this new 
world of security challenges and our long-standing commitment to maintaining the 
protections guaranteed to all Americans in our Constitution. 

It is clear to me from the Department of Justice Inspector General’s report in 
March of this year that the correct balance was not struck in the FBI’s use of Na- 
tional Security Letters (NSL) — and I would like to thank you. Director Mueller, for 
the acknowledgement of that in your prepared testimony. 

Many officials who come to testify before our Congressional committees lack the 
candor and the willingness to admit things under their jurisdiction need a second 
look and a better system of accountability. 

I hope your agency implements improvements in the NSL program so that it 
meets the standards of accountability and integrity that the American people de- 
serve from their government. The first system of NSLs was fatally flawed. 

I know that several of my colleagues will want to discuss the NSL issue with you 
today. There are two other things under the jurisdiction of the FBI that are also 
cause for grave concern, which I would like to call to the committee’s attention 
today. 

First, I understand that the demands on your agency are greater than they were 
before, but I would ask that you take a hard look at how you are formulating your 
agency’s priorities — especially in the priority given to assistance for state and local 
law enforcement. 

The Administration, in my opinion, has treated the distribution of resources in the 
area of domestic law enforcement as a zero-sum game. 

While the emphasis given to counterterrorism is good, important and vital, this 
does not mean that the FBI’s traditional responsibilities have gone away. 

I don’t pretend to know the solution to this problem of balancing priorities, but 
it is clear that many of our neighborhoods have become less safe in recent years. 

Murders are up 3.4% nationwide — the largest increase since 1998. The lack of 
funding, and decrease in FBI violent crime investigations, is having a palpable effect 
on our communities. 

There are never enough resources to achieve everything we would like, but when 
state and local law enforcement agencies have been stretched so thin that many 
Americans no longer feel safe walking in their own neighborhoods, it’s time to re- 
consider our priorities. 

Second, your submitted testimony mentions that you have tripled the number of 
linguists and acknowledges that the need for experts who can help our government 
in fighting terrorism is especially critical. 

Given that, I remain deeply concerned about your agency’s efforts to protect those 
seeking to ensure the integrity of your agency’s operations. 

I was a strong supporter of the Whistleblower Protection Enhancement Act of 
2007, which passed in the House earlier this year. 

I supported it because cases like Sibel Edmonds’s make it clear that the Whistle- 
blower Protection Act is falling short of its purpose. I am not only concerned that 
government employees are not being protected, I am concerned that their dismissals 
came at the expense of our national security. 

I know you have spoken out strongly on this subject, and that you made personal 
assurances that you would not tolerate retaliation against whistleblowers within 
your agency. But I would encourage you to be vigilant in examining the culture 
within the FBI to ensure these abuses will not be tolerated. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you. Director Mueller, for being here today. 

Mr. Chairman, I 3 deld back the balance of my time. 
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September 20, 2007 


Robert S. Mueller, HI 

Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation 

J. Edgar Hoover Building 

935 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW 

Washington, DC 20535-0001 

Dear Mr. Mueller: 

Thank you for your recent appearance before the House Committee on the Judiciary at its 
July 26, 2007, oversight hearing on the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Enclosed you will find 
additional questions from members of the Committee to supplement the information already 
provided at the hearing. 

Also, please find a verbatim transcript of the hearing enclosed for your review. The 
Committee’s Rule HI (e) pertauning to the printing of transcripts is as follows: 

TTie transcripts. ..shall be published in verbatim form, with the material requested 
for the record...as appropriate. Any requests to correct any errors, other than 
transcription, shall be appended to the record, and the appropriate place where 
the change is requested will be footnoted. 

Please deliver your transcript edits and written responses to the Committee on the 
Judiciary by October 12, 2007. Please send them to the Committee on the Judiciary, Attention: 
Renata Strause, 2138 Rayburn House Office Building, Washington, DC, 20515. If you have any 
further questions or concerns, please contact Renata Strause at (202) 225-3951. 


Sincerely, 



Chairman 


cc: Lamar S. Smith 

Enc 
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CHAIRMAN JOHN CONYERS, JR. 

QUESTIONS FOR ROBERT MUELLER, III 
APPEARANCE BEFORE THE HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 

July 26, 2007 


The Use of NSLs and the Report of the Inspector General; 

1 . At the March 20, 2007 hearing before the Committee on the Judiciary, Ms. Valerie Caproni 
testified that with respect to information obtained in violation of law or agency rules the Bureau 
“[is] making every effort to figure out where those errors are, to sequester the material, to pull it 
out of our files and to destroy it.” Please explain how much infonnation improperly collected 
has been destroyed and purged from FBI systems and how this has taken place. 

2. How many violations of the law or agency rules did the FBI internal audit find? 

a. Is 1,000 a correct number as reported in the media? 

b. Which specific laws did the Bureau violate in its collection? 

c. From this audit, how many incidents have beeu reported to the President’s 
Intelligence Oversight Board? 

3. Has the Bureau ever had any communication with Members of the President’s Intelligence 
Oversight Board (“lOB”), which is charged with identifying intelligence abuses? 

a. Has the lOB provided the Bureau with any guidance on the numerous legal or 
procedural violations the FBI reported to the Board? 

4. How many terrorism-related convictions have flowed from NSL derived information? 

a. How many convictions for fraud, immigration and money laundering have flowed 
from NSLs? 

5. What would be the advantages and disadvantages in having judges approve national security 
letters, as they do applications for placement of pen registers and trap and trace devices, or going 
through the normal FISA process? 

6. In the FBI internal audit, how many NSLs wctc issued without the presence of an open or 
authorized investigation? 

7. In his report, the IG recommended that the FBI keep copies of all NSLs in a “control file” - 
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one central file so that auditors can easily access them at a later time. However, FBI directives 
mandate copies to be kept in “case files” only, which means copies of NSLs are being kept in 
several different files. Where are the copies of NSLs being kept - control file or various case files 
or both? 

8. How many NSLs have been sent to public libraries? How many of those were accompanied by 
a “gag order?” 

9. On page 109 of the Inspector General’s Report, it is reported that agents are accessing "NSL 
information about parties two or three steps removed from their subjects without determining if 
these contacts reveal suspicious connections." How do^ this comport with the standard that the 
information requested be relevant to or sought for an authorized investigation to protect against 
international terrorism or espionage? 

a. If not, is the “relevance” standard too low? 

1 0. Is there meaningful review and analysis of all information collected by the use of NSLs? 
What type of review and analysis is conducted? 

1 1 . Page 48 of the IG’s report discusses how NSLs may be used to support later Foreign 
Intelligence Surveillance Act (FISA) applications. Someone, however, redacted the standard for 
getting such an order from the Report. It states: 

"For example, to obtain FISA orders the FBI must establish [REDACTED]." 

a. Why was this redacted? 

b. Who decided to redact this? Did the White House or anyone in the Justice 
Department outside the IG’s Office in any way influence that person? 

c . There is a statute on the books that clearly delineates the standard for a FISA 
order. Does this redaction imply that the FISA requirements are not being 
followed? 

12. Page 88 of the IG report discusses the contracts signed by the Communications Analysis 
Unit and three telephone companies to access records outside of the law. These contracts 
"obligated funds" to the companies. How much was the FBI paying the phone companies to turn 
over customer records? 


FBI Draft Guidelines on the Issuance of NSLs 


1 . The IG reported that the lawyers in the field office who are responsible for reviewing the legal 
sufficiency of NSLs were reluctant to provide an objective review of the requests because their 
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superiors (SAC) had already approved the underlying investigation. The Bureau’s Draft 
Guidelines do not address or correct this critical problem. How will the Bureau address this 
matter? 

2. The following questions pertain to specific sections of the Bureau’s Draft Guidelines: 

a. On page 3 of the Guidelines, there is redaction of a discussion of email and what 
is content and therefore cannot be obtained by an NSL. 

i. Do you consider the subject line of the email to be content? 

ii. Is the Bureau using the Internet Service Provider NSLs to get lists of 
people an individual sends an email to? 

b. On page 19 of the Guidelines, you note that some companies are uncomfortable 
complying with "exigent letters" and request subsequent process. 

i. Which companies does this refer to? 

ii. What process do they seek? 

iii. Do you plan on complying with these requests? 

iv. Do you plan on taking adverse action against companies that do not 
comply with your oral / written request and instead insist on an NSL, 
subpoena, or other compulsory process? 

c. On page 18, you direct agents that exigent letters should be issued in emergencies. 
What direction has been or will be provided to agents about what an emergency 
is? 

d. On page 5 , the guidelines state, "In the context of NSLs, there must be a 
reasonable belief that the information sought via the NSL either supports or 
weakens facts being investigated in a case." you explain what this means to 
the FBI? 


Datamining 

1 . How much is the FBI spending on data mining each year? 

a. How many agents and analysts are working on data mining? 

b. What's the average yearly cost for employing a single agent? Analyst? 
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2. What scientific, peer-reviewed research can you point to that indicates data mining can predict 
future criminal behavior? 

3. Recently, the Department provided the Committee with a long-overdue data mining report. 
This is the first such report, which was required under Section 126 of the Patriot Re- 
authorization Act of 2005, Pub. L. No. 109-177. The report was due on M^ch 9, 2007, but it 
wasn’t released until July 9, 2007. Why was it so late? 

4. In the report, the Department states that the Foreign Terrorist Tracking Task Force (FTTTF) 
maintains and data mines the FTTTF Data Mart with a risk assessment software system called 
STAR. STAR assigns a terrorist risk score to each name evaluated by the system. With the 
STAR initiative, the report states that the analyst starts with an individual's name- a person of 
interest- and that person's name is then nm against data sets "already lawfully collected and 
available." 

a. How does the STAR system fit in with the Attorney General Guidelines governing 
FBI investigations, and under what circumstances would a high STAR risk score 
trigger a FBI preliminary or full investigation? 

b. We understand that STAR will draw up lists of terror su^ects based on 
information from private data-brokers like ChoicePoint. Is there any mechanism 
in place ensuring the information is accurate? What steps has the Bureau taken to 
ensure accuracy? Will records be kept detailing the information the FBI asks for 
and obtains from these private data-brokeis? 

c. What specifically are the data sets ftiat the names are run against? 

d. How is the data "lawfully collected" to populate these data sets? 

e. Is any data obtained throu^ National Security Letters incorporated in these data 
sets? 

5. For purposes of STAR, EDW and other datamining activities and databases, what happens to 
data that has been collected but is later found to be irrelevant or erroneous? 

6. The last paragraph of page lOofthereport states, “if the threat information does not identify 
individuals, the analyst will develop a list of names from the FTTTF Data Mart based on the 
nature and the specificity of the terrorist threat." 

a. What are the criteria used to develop a list of names? 

b. Is participating in an anti-war protest a criterion? 

c. Is writing or reading provocative political literature a criterion? 
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d. What methods has the FBI used to validate the criteria the analysts are using? 

e. How many terrorists developed from this data have been convicted of terrorist- 
related offenses? 

7. A 2005 GAO report identified the FTTTF Data Mart as a data-mining project. Why does the 
FBI disagree with the GAO's determination that the FTTTF Data Mart is a data-mining project? 

a. In addition, has the Privacy Impact Assessment for the FTTTF Data Mart been 
published? 

8. A document released as part of a rec^t FOIA request entitled "Typical NSL Retention and 
Database Use" shows NSL telephone record data being distributed into six different databases, 
two of which are hidden with redaction t^e. Are these secret databases that the FBI has not 
otherwise reported? 

a. The IG report on NSLs mentions only three databases into which NSL 
information is distributed. Was the IG told of these secret databases? 

b. Why are these databases being hidden? 

9. The Bureau has sought to pay major telecommunications companies to retain their customers’ 
Internet and phone call records for at least two years. How does this comport with the Bureau’s 
interpretation of the Fourth Amendment? What does the Bureau plan to do with this data? 

The Department’s Announcement of a New National Security Oversight and Compliance 
Effort 

1 . In early August 2007, the Department announced the implementation of an Oversight Section 
within the Department’s National Security Division and the proposed establishment of a new 
Office of Integrity and Compliance within the FBI. According to the Department, these new 
programs were designed to ensure that national security investigations comply with laws and 
regulations designed to protect privacy interests and civil liberties. 

a. Were you involved in the development of th^e new initiatives? 

b. If so, when were these new proposals originally conceived? 

c. Were the programs conceived after die hispector General’s March 2007 Report? 

i. If so, why not earlier, givai the 2005 reports of NSL abuses? 

2. The new Oversight Section is designed to ensure the accuracy of FBI declarations to the 
Foreign Intelligence Surveillance Court. Were there instances in which declarations to the Court 
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were inaccurate? Please explain. 


Decreased Resources for Traditional Law Enforcement 


1. What performance measures does the FBI have to assess its progress in implementing its 
counterterrorism policy, and the effects of this priority on its traditional law enforcement and 
crime fighting mission? 

2. How have the FBI's counterterrorism priorities, including changes in FBI support to local 
crime task forces, affected field office partnerships with state and local law enforcement 
agencies? 


FBI Treatment of Whistleblowers 


1. How does the system of checks and balances for quality control of State Secrets Privilege 
(SSP) designation compare to the procedures before information can be classified? Please 
explain each distinction in detail, and justify any inconsistencies. 

2. Why is it necessary to designate information as SSP, instead of merely giving it the 
appropriate level of classification? 

3. How many times has the SSP been used to restrict disclosure of information in whistleblower 
and First Amendment rights litigation, respectively? 

4. How many times has SSP-withheld information been subsequently disclosed? Please describe 
each such disclosure, as well as any post-disclosure analysis or assessment of the validity for 
initially asserting the privilege in each instance. 

5. What would be the specific, tangible disadvantages to the United States, if any, of subjecting 
the Government's assertion of the SSP to a review for accuracy by the relevant agency or 
departmental Office of Inspector General, before a court or axiministrative law forum rules on the 
government's assertion of the privilege? 

6. What is the appropriate form of accountability for any government official who falsely claims 
the SSP? 

7. Why would the FBI not give the SSP protection to those who are trying to reveal possible 
actions of espionage, such as the case of Sibel Edmonds? 

8. In the case ofNSLs, an FBI employee reportedly told his supervisor about problems with the 
exigent letters in 2005, well before the recent IG investigation uncovered the problems, but his 
concerns were reportedly dismissed. Are you aware of any other employees who had reported 
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problems with NSL usage? What has h^pened to these employees? 

9. During the hearing, Representative Betty Sutton asked you to provide specific examples of the 
changes the Bureau has implemented to address whistleblower protection. You responded with 
“I can get back to you on specific[s].” Consistent with your offer, please provide specifics. 


Sentinel 


1. It took two years to implement phase 1 of the Sentinel program. At this pace. Sentinel 
wouldn’t be finished until 2013. What safeguards have you taken to ensure that Sentinel will 
meet the completion deadline of 2009, and that the cost will not exceed the $425 million 
estimated cost? What type of internal auditing has taken place to make sure that money is not 
being misspent? 


2. What is the difference between the management continuity and oversight concerning the 
Sentinel employees and the employees who formerly worked on the Virtual Case File program? 

a. Please describe the training provided to employees to ensure they will utilize all of 
the capabilities of the Sentinel program. 

b. Please provide an update on the risk management group findings of the risk 
associated with the Sentinel program since the implementation of phase 1 in June. 

Referrals to the lOB 


1 . A July 1 0, 2007 Washington Post article detailed how in 2005, six days before Attorney 
General Gonzales testified before the Senate that “there has not been one verified case of civil 
liberties abuse,” the FBI had sent him reports explaining how its agents had obtained personal 
information that they were not entitled to have. The FBI reports also alerted Mr. Gonzales of 
problems pertaining to the FBI’s use of National Seciuity Letters. 

a. What, if any, immediate corrective actions did the FBI take, aside and apart from 
reporting violations to the President’s Oversight Intelligence Board? 

b. Do you have any personal knowledge of whether the Attorney General received 
and read the reports when the FBI originally sent them in 2005? 

c. Did you have any follow-up conversations with the Attorney General after the 
Bureau issued the 2005 reports to him ? 

i. What was your reaction to reports that the Attorney General was surprised 
when he read the Inspector General’s March 2007 Report regarding the 
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FBI’s abuse of the National Security Letters? 

Investigation of Anthrax Attacks that Occurred in 2001 

1 . During the hearing, in response to ray inquiry regarding the need for House Members to 
receive a briefing on the status of the FBI’s pending investigation into anthrax attacks that 
occurred in 2001, you responded that you “will discuss with the Department, a mechanism 
whereby we can give you a briefing as to what we are doing ” 

a. Consistent with your response, when will you offer a briefing to Members of the 
Judiciary Committee regarding that investigation? 


Charities and Arab Americans in Dearborn. Michigan 

1. During the hearing, I requested the FBI’s assistance in determining the underlying 
circumstances surrounding the suspension of the accounts of two charities and the individual 
accounts of people of Arab descent. You agreed to look into these matters. Consistent with your 
offer, please provide the Committee with information concerning these issues. 
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REP. LITIS V. GUTIERREZ 
QUESTIONS FOR ROBERT MUELLER, III 
APPEARANCE BEFORE THE HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 

Thursday, July 26, 2007 


In April of this year, FBI agents from the Chicago Field Office, working with Immigration & 
Customs Enforcement agents, conducted a mass sweep at the Little Village Discount Mall in the 
heart of Chicago’s Mexican- American community. The community was horrified to see as many 
as 200 agents cordon off the entire shopping center and its parking lots during business hours, 
locking down the stores and detaining mall patrons en masse while searching for members of a 
document fraud ring. At the time, Chairman Conyers and I stated that no neighborhood - 
Hispanic, Black, White or otherwise - should be subjected to generalized law enforcement 
sweeps. As the committee has tried to express its concern about this raid, ICE officials have 
pointed to DOJ and FBI as being responsible for the operation. 

1 . How many document fraud investigations, or other immigration investigations, is the 
Bureau conducting, whether alone or in conjunction with ICE? 

2. Is the Bureau providing manpower or support to ICE raids, worksite enforcement and 
other internal enforcement efforts which purport to search for fugitive aliens but 
routinely net people who are merely undocumented instead? 

3. Is it the Btireau’s common practice to conduct arrests in broad dayli^t, as part of 
mass sweeps, as opposed to targeted apprehensions? 

4. Can the Bureau identify any other enforcement action in which a “round up” of this 
sort occurred? 
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Letter from Richard C. Powers, Assistant Director, Office of Congressional 
Affairs, U.S. Department of Justice, Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
DATED November 13, 2007 


U.S. Department of Justice 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 


Washington. D. C. 20515-0001 

November 13, 2007 



Honorable John Conyers, Jr. 

Chairman 

Committee on the Judiciary 
United States House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

During the Committee’s July 26, 2007, Oversight hearing, several members asked 
Director Mueller to provide additional information on specific topics following the hearing. 
While several of those topics \yere the subjects of the Committee’s written Questions for the 
Record or other formal Committee requests, we have prepared responses to the inquiries that are 
not being addressed through those other vehicles and have delivered those responses to the 
Department of J usticc (DOJ) for review. Wc will forward our responses to the Committee after 
DOJ completes its review. 

Thank you for your patience as the FBI works with DOJ to develop appropriate 
and thoughtful responses to these important inquiries. 


Honorable Lamar S. Smith 
Ranking Member 
Committee on the Judiciary 
United States House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 


Sincerely, 


r' 


'Mri 


a: 






Richard C. Powers 
Assistant Director 
Office of Congressional Affairs 
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Letter from Richard C. Powers, Assistant Director, Office of Congressional 
Affairs, U.S. Department of Justice, Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
DATED December 19, 2007 



U.S. Dcpariment of Ja.sticc 


Federal Bureau of Invcsligation 


Washington, D. C. 20535-()()ni 

December 19, 2007 


Honorable John Conyers, Jr. 

Chairman 

Committee on the Jiidiciar>' 

United States House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 


By letter to Director Mueller dated September 20, 2007, the Committee requested 
responses to questions lor the record based on the July 26, 2007. hearing eoncerniiin FBI 
oversight. - - & o 


and approval. 


Today we delivered our responses to the Department of Justice (DOJ) for review 
DOJ will forward the responses to you directly following their review. 


and thoughtful 


Thank you for your patience as the FBI works with DOJ to develop appropriate 
responses to these important inquiries. 


Sincerely, ^ ) 

Richard C. Powers 
Assistant Director 
Office of Congressional Affairs 


Honorable Lamar S. Smith 
Ranking Member 
Committee on the Judiciary 
United Stales House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 


O 



